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CHAPTER XIV. 


A.rrep ScrIvENER was a sharp man, and as 
difficult to outwit in most instances as any 
man that ever lived ; yet it chanced, with all his 
sharpness and clearheadedness, that his master 
managed to hoodwink him so completely in 
the case of little Snowdrop that he knew 
literally nothing of what was going on. Mr. 
Sayers was very anxious that Scrivener should 
know nothing beyond what he chose that he 
should, and the fates stepped in to aid him in 
a remarkable way while the child was at his 
house, and he was in communication with Mr. 
Bill Jones. 

First, Scrivener himself met with an acci- 
dent, through slipping on a piece of oran 
peel in the street, and sprained himself severely 
en, to make it necessary that he should 
keep his bed for a day or two ; and when he got 
well enough to get about again and managed 





[ESCAPED AT LAST.] 


to creep down stairs, and do what writing Mr. 
Sayers could send him at home, his ailing 
wife took a sudden turn for the worse, and for 
many days it seemed to the stricken man as if 
she were going at last. 

So that altogether for nearly a fortnight the 
ex detective saw and heard nothing of what 
was going on in his employer's house, and only 
heard from the servant in the way of gossip 
when he got round to his duties again of what 
had happened while he was away. Mrs. Sayers 
had an old servant who had been with her for 
years, and who had known Scrivener in the 
days when he was acelebrated detective officer, 
and she held him in great respect, in spite of 
all that had happened to degrade and bring 
him down. 

“So Mrs. Scrivener is better?” she said, 
sympathisingly, as she made the clerk com- 
fortable by her kitchen fire, and brewed him a 
cup of tea. 

“Yes, thank heaven ;” he said with a sigh. 
**I don’t know for how long; it’s better and 
worse with her—better and worse. I thought 
I was losing her last week—I did, indeed.” 

** Ah, well,” the woman said good naturedly, 






































“you know the old saying, ‘a creaking door 
hangs long;’ let us hope it will be so in your 
case. There’sa jelly in the pantry missis said 
I was to put up for her if she would like it and 
you did not mind carrying it ; she made it her- 
self on purpose.” 

‘*She is very good,” Scrivener said, grate- 
fully. Mrs. Sayers was something fussy and 

mpous in her charity sometimes, but she 

new what was wanted, and was a cheerful 

giver. She did not season her gifts with sermons 
or flavour her good things with any essence of 
fault-finding; what she did she did cheerfully 
if with some little ostentation, and Alfred 
Scrivener and pride had long been strangers. 

“‘ How is the missis ?” he asked, “ I have not 
seen her for a long time.” 

‘‘ Well she’s not very well, I think ; leastways 
she’s been worried and frightened I think,” — 

“ Frightened,” 

“ Yes,” 

“ What at?” 

“ Well, not at anything exactly ; I only heard 
little bits about it. Missis told me herself 
mainly. I’m sure I wish the little girl had 
been going to stay here; she was a pretty little 
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thing, and it would have made the houge | more 
lively like ;- it is dull enough sometimes.” 
“ The little girl!” said Alfred Scrivener, 


trying with all his might to speek calmly, and! 


betray no sign of any agitation. ‘‘ Whatlittle 
girl?” 

‘““ Mrs. Sayers’ ‘3 niece.” 

“ What niece? I never knew she had one.’ 

“Nor I, till she told me. She hinted that 
the child was—well, a love child—at least, that 
was what I understood her to say. That she 
had had a sister that went wrong and was lost, 
and this pretty little girk was her child. She 
was a thorough little lady, whatever she was.’ 

“ What was she like?” 

“ Well, not a bit like missis. She had lovely 
hair and beautiful dark eyes, and she was like 
@ little fairy for dancing about. Master and 
missis seemed to,set great store by her. 

“Where did she come from—who brought 
her?” asked Mr, ———s wild excitement, 
which he man from appearing on 
the surface, “ gone to?” 

“Lord, I don’t boeuatl the woman replied, 
“no more than the man im the moon, I never 
heard a word about her till I came. home.ons 
evening and found her here; it was my holi- 
day, and it was ae bit: pastten before I 
came in, and missis -had’mede her-a bed in the 
dressing-room, and was'sitting beside her. I 
don’t know whe brought her. There was no 
one here when I camein.” 

‘* And you never heand) a per ? 

“Oh, yes, [did. Whemt k in seoggr te 
supper he was peo t-te d chatty—for 
hi _ He told ae ecenieiale tistie niece had 
come unexpectedly, and that sha had been 
quite upset by it, thechiild having only been 
discovered by am ageidient. I asked if the 
young lady was going/tmstmy here, and he said 
no, only for a very little while, ti till she could 

e clothed, and so forth, I don’t know when 
master has beem so chatty.” 
Well ? 9 

“ There isn’t much more to tell, Mr. Scri- 
vener,”’ the cervamt said, wondering at his in- 
terest. “ She stayed about a week, and.missis 


took ~ about and fitted her out for seheel,, I}. 


fancy, by the look of the things tiim:were 
bought. And then master took her away. 
Poor little soul.” 

‘« Where did he take her?” 

** Over the sea, somewhere.” 

“ Are you sure of it?” 

“Pretty nearly. Missis said she did not 
know, auds-emed cut up about it when I asked 
her a day cr two since where the little girl was 
gone. But it’s France somewhere.” 

“ What makes you think so?” 

The woman laughed, and took a soiled piece 
of paper from her pocket. 

‘ This,” she raid; “this was the same day 
they went from here; went north, Mr. Sayers 
said, for I heard him. But he’ turned back 
again. Anyway, he had his dinner or some- 
thing on board the boat going across. Look 
here!” 

It was the bill of a meal taken, as she said, 
en board the boat going across. Mr. Sayers 
did not know what the sensation of sea-sick- 
ness was, and had utilised the time bestowed 
in the passage in fortifying himself for his fur- 
ther journey. 

“Master always tells me to brush the 
pockets of his coat out when he sends them 
down,” the servantsaid. “ He left this in one 
of them; you may have it if you like, Mr, 
Scrivener. It is of no consequence, I think.” 

Mr. Serivener further found out, more by 
inference than question, that this mysterious 
child had not been allowed to speak to the 
servant more than could be helped, and that 
her name was Esther Craven; ab Jeast, that 
was the name marked upon the new clothes 
that had been provided for her. 

The clerk had not quite decided what his 
master was about in his dealings with Bill 
Jones. But there was sufficient suspicion about 
his proceedings left with regard t6 tliis newly- 
found niece to make him resolve to find out all 

about it. Bill Jones would be the first person 
to seek; and he knew enough of that gentle- 





man’s anteeedents to know thas he could. get 
what he wanted out of him. 

But Mr. Sayers had been wary. Bill had 
entirely disappeared from bis old haunts; the 
Crow’s Nest knew him no more; and in the 
Old Kent-road and the Borough he was con- 
spicuous. by his.absence.. Mr. Scrivener found 
a good many of his former friends and ac- 
quaintances, most of whom had a lively dread 
of the ex-detective. Once a thief-catcher was 


always a thief-catcher in their eyor, and they” 


could not realize that the keen eye and the 
iron will were powerless now, as far as they 
were concerned. 

He managed to get the information he 
wanted, or at least as much as there seemed 
to be to get from a rival showman. 

He learned that it was the general opinion 
that Bill Jones had come into a fortune and 
gone to Amarica. The fortune was variously 
estimated by those who knew anything about 
it; buthe ascertained for aveathginty that it 
could not have bcen less than a Hntidred pounds 
that the.ex-publican.amdshowman fad become 
possesséd. of ; and. lke ed the a service 
that; — worth prt me to ay cen) — 
beemeof very Bo ae to his 
master, Mr. 


Mr. ervonar was: nongiased for the pre- 
sent; but hevwatehed and in due 
time he ee in the chain 
of informe#iom ha-wanted to make complete. 
He heard ne: more abetititha niece of Mrs. 
scllocl alae etal eal iad been sent to 


school ; ami@idae ftaanad. chance bit of 
paper that: ud left about, that 
he hadi staleenae to: Lord Wrexham’s 
place jim the Tale t directly after he 
ha ith the fortune which 





had taiten: hina Nn parts. 


reo my ae I suppose, ” he 
as Mrs. Sayers’s niece 


to diowittla = pedi, I wonder. Patiende, 
per, ce; your turn will 

43 may have money to 
and a sousat ta-tell, and then hold 
lead againamiongst your fellow- 


your 
Who knows?” Amd then he groaned 
am higoutstretched arms 


with a iri ait “Too late — too 
late,” he _ © What good would it do 


me if E fémetedont all the myste- 
Would it give: me 
back my-wested life;and restore my darling to 
eee aT lost place again? Fool that 
to, make myself the lacquey ofa 
a ee gc brains that I have mis- 
sed. Iwill find out the real history of Mr. 
Sayers’s nieces; if itwas worth a hundred pounds 
to Bill Jones, I can surely make it worth more 
than that tome.” 

If Mr. Sayers had known or guessed how 
closely he was watched, and how every scrap 
of paper he threw into his waste-paper hs sket 
was scanned over by his clerk, he would have 
been more careful to burn all that he threw 
away. But he never suspected Scri vener ; 
he had told him nothing, and the fact of his 
being ill when the child waaat bis house, and 
never having seen her, made him faney that he 
knew and thought nothing about her. 

Believing the affair of her abduction a secret 
between him and Mr. Jones, he went to Over- 
cliffe, and demanded am audience of Lord 
Wrexham. The Earl and his wife were sitting 
at lancheon—for a wonder alone—when he 
drove up in a Ventnor fly. 

“ There's that horrid man !” exclaimed her 
ladyship, anything but pleased at his appear- 
ance, 

“ What man?” 

“That lawyer you made me be civil to. 
What does he want ?” 

“ To see me, I expect,” Lord Wrexbam said, 
rising hastily, and going towards the deor. 
“Don’t go away, Laura, be has seen you !” 

“ Well, and what if he has.” 

“Stay ‘and receive bim, my dear. I shall 
bring him in to lanch.”’ 

a what has that to do with me; J do not 
want to ses him,” ' 

“ Stay and be civil to him, T beg,” the Earl 


=] 


(saidbastily ; andMady Wrexham saw bythe 

<< fon that ‘she ORS 
toobey. So phe resumed her seat, and was 
“fuigidly courtteus to Mr. Sa;ers, who entered 
fussily, and with much demonstration of being 
perfectly at his ease, which he was not by any 
means, 

You have brongbt me news, I suppose,” 
the Earl said, helping him to some game pie; 
“or you would hardly have left your business 
to-come down here.” 

“ T have the best of news; it is all over.” 

“ Over?” 

“ Yes, the danger is at an end; I have had 


some ugly business to settle for bis 
lordship,” ‘he in to Lady 
Wrexham,)/who bowed , a6 if the intelli- 


Seal te ROME deal tab hese “We 





cotieilils ’ 
— ne ab her with amgry thoughts Tn ts 
“Tit make you pagy fet, xn eit, my lady,” he said 


irs 8 too before Lave to me and to 


re with you, proud 
are now. 


as you 

oT you heme done -we will go into tho 
library.” Lord: Wrexham said, ¢ that his: 
wife would not kelp bim.-in the least to enter- 


tain = unwelcome guest. ga Froea ‘to the 
library ey nepaired, locving Lady Woecham 
alone in no good temper. 


very 
“ Well,” ae Batt Gta as as the door closed 
“ee them, “what have you come to teli 
me?” 


“That ibis done; that’s all.” 
“ What is done?” 
* « Whet wanted. I have removed tho 


you 
child from your path for ever, and—” 
“For ever—you have not murdered her, 
surely ?” 
“Nothing so melodramatic, my lord. I 
have arespect for my own neck, I assure you.” 
“I believe you are capable of it, meverthe- 
less.’’ 


“T must havea stronger motive than this 
business has presented,” Mr. Sayers said 
quietly. “The young lady is alive, I assure 
you; she will dance at no more fairs, nor pro- 
voke any remarks on her extraordinary likeness 
to some of your lordship’s family.” 

“« Where is she?” 

‘*] will keep that to myself, if you~pleace, 
my lord. I madeng astipelation that I shou!d 
tell you. You wished her to-disappear, and sho 
has disappeared. If two = y are in a secret 
it is a secret no longer. will kesp mine for 
the present,” 

*“ How do I know you are speaking the 
truth?’ 

« Find ont the showman and see for your- 
self, I wonder no tidings of the loss has 
reached us before this. But he is in an out- 
of-the-way part of the kingdom, and he has. 
not very much brains, Ifancy. We shall hear 
of him soon, I have.mo doubt.” 

* And bow much does he know ?”’ 

‘* Nothing; from ali I hear the business was 
managed with so nmuch skill, I sent w trusty 
messenger, that not @ creature was any the 
wiser. When I got the matter into: my own 
hands, I arranged that no one should even 
guess there was anything. My wife’s little 
niece came to us on a visit, and she hes gone to 
school. That is the whole story.” 





“Fm. And you have come to me for pay- 
ment, I suppore?” 
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“ ¥es, my lord, the payment you promised 
me.” , 

“Tt isa large sum, but you shall haveit. A 
bargain is a bargain.” 

‘T was not thinking altogether of the moncy, 
Lord Wrexham. I -want payment of another 
kind, and you know it,” 

‘*T don’t think I follow you quite, You are 
my lawyer—in’this matter at least—and it isa 
money question between u3. As long as you 
are faithful I pay. “When you cease to be so 
your reward ceases also.” 

«Money is not all, my ford. “I want a place 
in society. “Twant-your wife’s friendship for 
mine. Mys. Sayers is-anxious'to see a little of 
the great world. We can afford that she should 
do's6; and it is Lady Wrexham who must intro- 
duce Ker tothe society che is fitted to adorn.” 

Lord Wrexham - wineed. He had scen the 
lawyer’s wife more than" once, ‘and the very 
thonght of bringing her in contact with his re- 
fined and over’ fastidious wife made him feel 
cold and sick. What would Laura say to the 
idea of introducing a ‘woman like Mrs. Sayers 
to her friends. Why the very name was enongh 
to stamp her as'plebeian to a degree, and her 
husband’s coarse familiarity would proclaim 
his origin the moment he opened his mouth. 

“T do not'see how'that ‘canbe managed,” 
Lord Wrexham said; half hesitatingly. He 
had better have taken’ the higt ‘hand at orice, 
and flatly refused anything of ‘the sort, ‘ Lady 
Wrexham’s visiting list is quite fall, arid—” 

“Tt will have to make room for Mrs, 8——,” 
the’ lawyer said, disagreeably; “or things 
might ‘happen’ that would be unpleasant for 
her Jadyship avd your little girl.” 

«Hush, for Heaven’s sake!” the Earl said, 
turning pale: “*don’t#peak so loud” 

‘Oh; T don’t want to make thirigs disogree- 
able,’ Mr. Sayers said: “Onty'when I have 
set my heart of a thing I like to have it, and T 
mean to have this: “Go your own way if you 
like, my lord. Let your wife turn up her nose 
at: mine as she‘turns it ‘up. at ‘meé, and I will 
make your little daughter there a beggar. ou 
know how much you ¢ould@ give her if it were 
not for ‘her grandfather's will'and the fortune 
he left her." ; 

Very little, indeed; and Iiwd Wrexham 
sighed involuntarily as Ké thought how litue. 
And Mr. Sayers went on :— 

“Do what TF want you'to, my lord, and 
everything shall be safe. OtAy you and I know 
of # certain register in alittle church, and-with 
voy niece ‘safe away at cot ool, aud ‘knowing no- 
thing herself, you' are safe too.” 

‘“Safe |’ groanéd Bord Wrexham. “IT have 
never felt safe for a. mormnen’ since I saw her 
first. Tellme cxact y wliat' you want me to'do, 
and I will try'and @o-it:” , 

“Lady Wrexham will know what to do 
hetter’ than E can tell you, my lord. In-the 
iirst placé, we must visit you ; as friends,.mind 
—not humble guests. It will dome good for the 
world to see that I am on intimate terms with 
you, and——"' “’ 

“Spare me the details. © IT will- try and 
arrenge it. T must see to Lady Wrexham. Ske 
will be unwilling of course—she will not un- 
deratand.” 

“You must make her understand that she 
is to be ‘civil. to’ Mrs. S. and te me,” Mr. 
Sayers said, coolly; and after a little more-ex- 
planation, and the passing «f seme money’ be- 
tween him and his clicut, Mr, Sayers took 
his leave. Lady Wrexham, passivg near the 
library door, heard some of their parting 
words :— 

“Then it's quite settled, my lord?” 

‘Yes; you may expect an invitation for the 
twenty-sixth for four days; Our arrange- 
ments will not permit of a longer visit at 
present.” 

« And it’s not to end there—the Iadies are to 
be friends; You understand.” 

“ Of course, of course,’ the Earl said, with a 
dark look on his face as he bade his guest 
good‘bye, Mr. Sayers responding with, “ Not 
good-bye, my lord, Aw revoir.” 

‘What have you been doing?” asked her 


her veins at the: appalling prospect the few 
sentences shadowed forth. ‘* Have you been 
inviting that man here again?” 

© Yes; and his wife too,” 

“ Are you mad?” 

“I hope not.” 

“Then Eshall leave Overclifie, I will not 
stay here to be outraged by a female edition of 
that vulgar person. I will not be a witness to 
his low-bred gaucheries.” 

“You will stay, Laura, and entertain him 
with your other guests, Itis necessary.” 

“Nothing can make a person of that class 
necessary but dishonour. I will put off every 
pne whom you have asked for that: date, I 
will say that we have a pestilence in the house 
sooner than see my friends sit down to table 
with your new confidant.” 

“T would reason with you ifit were any use,” 
the Earl said sadly. ‘I have long ago found 
that is: waste of brea'h. Listen to me. I 
have,told you before that our child’s future de- 
pends on the man’s fidelity. If I offend him 
in any way, he—he has'the power in his hands 
aucd.can—-, Lam not well, Laura—I cannot speak 
of this now; but you must do what you can to 
make himwelcome, and introduce his wife.” 

“ Many a woman has left her hushand and 
her home for a less cause then this,” Lady 
Wrexbam said half to-nerself. ‘What if I 
refuse to stay in your house since you fill it 
with people like these?” 

“ You will do as you like, of course!” the 
Earl replied with white and quivering lips, «I 
have told you what will be the consequences if 
you refuse. They will not fall so heavily on 
you.and me as they will on the child.” 

“Do as you please,” she said, angrily. “I 
am nothing. My wishes are not to be con- 
sulted, thatis very evident. Goon with your 
myst ries and secrets, and when they have 
brought you to misery and ruin, as they will, 
you will bo sorry perhaps that you did not 
think your wife worthy of your confidence.” 

“Tt is too late for confidenee now, Lanra— 
to late,” was all the answer the Farl made to 
this speech. “ Itis your interests I must think 
of now, my dear,” 

The next day Mr. and Mrs. Sayers rec-ived 
a note which they showed «everywhere. It set 
forth that Lord and Lady Wrexham requested 
the pleaeure of their company f r a four days’ 
visit, commencing on the twenty-sixth of the 
month, Mrs,'Sayers was almos* frizhtened at 
the prospect, but her husband chuckled over it 
as @ point gained. 

“ He'll be'as good as an everlasting milch 
cow if I manage him properly,” he said; aud 
gave his wife » good round sum to lay ous on 
dresses, &c., for their comirg visit. 


———— 


CHAPTER XV. 
PPRPLEXING, 
“« And efton times exensing'of a fan It, 


Doth make the fault the worse for the excuse.” 
SMAKESPEARE, 


“Qverrn, to say the least of it, and my lady 
does not like it either, I am sure of it; what 
does it all mean?” 

Thus Mr. Fortescue to himself, as he watched 
Lady Wrexham and Mrs. Sayers strolling along 
the beautiful terrace of Overcliffe, and making 
talk as women do manage to do sometimes 
when they are thoroughly antagonistic. Lady 
Wrexham had submitted with a very bad grace 
to the infliction of the exceedingly common- 
place Mrs. Sayers’s compsry, and the task cf 
entertaining her vulyar lord. They were 
worthy people in their wey, but utterly out of 
place in a household lilto that of their host. 

Lord Wrexham winced a thousand times a 
day at the gaucheries committed by the pair ; 
who had no notion of dress,manners, or con- 
versation, as understood by the aristocratic 
world. And Mrs, Sayers, whose only notion 
of being well-dressed was to wear the most 
expensive things that money could buy, at all 
sorts of unseasonable times, was a laughing- 
stock tothe servants and a perpetual blister to 





ladyship, whose blood had well-nigh frozen in 


h _shostess. 


It would not have been so bad if they had 
been alone, but Mr. Sayers was not satisfied 
with tho invitations to himself and his wife; 
he insisted on having some one there also that 
he could be introduced to—some one, 2s he 
phrased it, that could “give him a kift after- 
wards.” Lady Wrexham positively refused 
to.ask any of her friends to meet Mrs. Sayers. 

‘*You may do what you please,” she said 
haughtily, and in a freezing tone. “ You have 
not condescenied to tell me the reason of your 
strange bebaviour, excopt the one fect which 
is self-evident, that you are in this man’s power. 
I have done your bidding and asked the people 
to stayin our houso, I will not insult my 
friends by bringing them under the same roof 
with such @ pair.” 

“If you would only trust me, Laura,” was 
all the answer that Lord Wrexham made to 
this peevish specch. ‘It is just as difficult for 
me; my dear, as for you; and it is not upon us 
that this man’s vengeance will fall if we dis- 
pleese him, but on onr child—our little 
Laura,” 

“Whom I don’t believe you care one bit for,” 
she said, spitefully. “I sapposa you will be 
asking me to have this man’s children here to 
be companions for her. It would be all of a 
piece with the rest of your conduct of late.” 

“T don’t believe he has any; and if he has, 
Heaven forbid they should ever come in contact 
with our little darling,’ his lordship aid, sadly. 
“Tf you fear any contamivation for her, send 
her away while they are here,” 

“ Phank you, Lean take care cf my daughter ; 
keep that man from. coming near her if you 
wish for peace. I warn you I will not suffer 
much more at your hands.” 

It was no use arguing, as Lord Wrexham 
knew ouly too well; so he did what he could. 
He as':ed one or two men whom he knew would 
ask no questions, and at the same time make 
themselves agreeable even to Mr. Sayers, and 








Arthur Fortescue being at hand was one of 
them. They h:d me! more than once since 
their odd interview on the fair ground at War- 
wick, and no word ha fallen from either of 
them about the little show child who had 
interested them both so much. They both felt 
it was a subject better avoided. 

It was with no small surprise that Arthur 
Fortescue saw the gusts arrive that he had 
been asked to meet, and heard Lady Wrexham, 
in her very finest and coldest manner, express 
her regret that certain ladies whom she men- 
tioned could not.do themselves the honour of 
meeting Mrs. Sayers. She escorted her gues 
to her room with stately politeness, and nearly 
froze the good lady’s blood in her veins by the 
grandeur of her curtsey when she left her to 
dress for dinuer ; and when the fine maid came, 
who was far more splendid than her mistress, 
and seemed so terribly condcscending and con- 
temptuous of all her finery, the lawyer’s wife 
heartily wished herself by her own fireside at 
Linden Villa. It was all very grand, «nd would 
be something to talk about for the rest of her 
natuxal life, but it was very miserable, 

‘“¢ They are very worthy people,” Lord Wrex- 
ham.said to Mr. Fortescue; ‘‘a little bebind 
the world, perhaps, but estimable in their way ; 
I hope they will not bore you.” 

“ Not at all,” the yonng man replied; and 
they did not. He was iuteusely amused at the 
struggle to appear composed and at ease in 
their present quarters that was constantly 
going on in their minds. “It is rather re- 
freshing to meet unsophisticated folks some- 
times, and they are of that order decidedly.” 

“Yes, as far as society is concerned,” his 
lordship remarked. ‘‘Mr. Sayers is a very 
astute man on most subjects, but he has very 
little time for the cultivation of the polite 
virtues.” 

Not a word as to why they were there; an7 
Arthur Fortescue pondered the matter in his 
mind without coming to any conclusion about 
it, till an incident hapyened which gave him a 
clue. .A footman entered the library cne day 
when they were all sitting together — Mr. 
Sayers very chatty, as was his wont, and 
Lord Wrexham somewhat silent and con- 
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strained. The ladies were absent; and little 
Laura, in charge of her governess, was amus- 
ing herself on the lawn in front of the house, 
he was a beautiful child; the pride of her 
rmaother’s heart —graceful, intelligent, and with 
the carriage of a young princess. She had all 
her mother’s pride, but it was tempered by her 
father’s amiability; and she had judicious 
training. Ladys Wrexham was wont to say 
that her husband was not solicitous enough 
about Laura —that he wanted her brought up 
more like a tradesman’s child than one of her 
own rank. He averred that it was not good 
for any child, even if she were to be a queen, 
to be educated with undue notions of rank and 
station, and that a training of humikty and 
obedience was good for everyone. The gover- 
ness, whom they had selected with much care, 
was of his opinion too, and the consequence 
was that little Laura was not wholly spoiled. 

She looked a winsome little fairy as she 
flitted about under the eyes of her father and 
his geests near to be well enough in sight, but 
not so near as to be or to suffer any restraint. 
Arthur Fortescue made some remark on her 
beauty, and their host passed it by with a slight 
word and a sigh. 

“Never sigh, my lord, when you look at 
her,” Mr. Sayers said, with a curious laugh. 
‘*She'll break hearts enough yet. With her 
face and her grandfather's fortune she’ll have 
the puil of most of them.” 

“We need hardly discuss her future,” her 
father replied, shortly, and:would have turned 
the sabject, but that a little cry from the child 
attracted their attention, and made Arthur 
Fortescue start to the window. 

There was a little commotion outside, and a 
scrvant came hurrying up. 

‘What is it?” the young manasked. “Has 
auything happened?” 

“No, sir; it’s a person—some people, that 
is, who want to see Mr. Sayers. They seemed 
to know our little lady, and one of them caught 
hold of her.” 

* And hurt her?” 

‘*No, sir; kissed her,” said the man, with 
such evident horror that Mr. Fortescue could 
not help laughing. 

“ She'll get over that damage,” he said. “ Mr. 
Sayers is in there; who are the people? Did 
they give any name?” 

“No, sir. They are a queer lot—a man and 
a& woman, and a fellow that seems an idiot, It 
was he who caught hold of Lady Laura, and a 
great ugly dog that stood on his head when we 
tried to get hold of him, and waggied his tail 
upside down like a Bedlamite.” 

They came in sight as the man went into 
‘the library to apprise Mr. Sayers of their 
arrival, and to be scolded by his master for 
allowing them to come into the grounds at 
all. 

“They were in before ‘we knew anything 
about it, my lord,” the man said. “No one 
knows how they got there.” 

His description of them was enough. Lord 
“Wrexham knew in a moment who had come to 
seek him, though how they came to ask for Mr, 
Sayers he could not think. 1t was Job Potts 
and his wife who were advancing towards the 
house, with Jeremiah and Pluto in company, 
and Arthur Fortescue was in conclave with 
them already. 

‘*Leave it all to me,” the lawyer said, “I 
will get rid of them for you. People like that 
sre easily frightened; the fellow is simple 
enough for any‘hing. Don’t you show yourself, 
and they will have no idea you are anywhere 
near. They never knew your name, did they?” 

‘* Not that I know of.” 

“They shall be none the wiser for this 
visit. Don’t look so troubled, my lord, you 
shali see no more of them.” 

With a slight apology to his other guests, 
Lord Wrexham disappeared through the library 
door, just as Arthur Fortescue appeared at the 
window with Job Potts —the rest of his party, 
Pluto included, remaining at a respectful 
distance. 

“ An old friend of mine his a word to say to 





you, Mr. Sayers,” the young man gaid, looking 
the lawyer keenly in the face. 

“A friend of yours?” 

“Tee.” 

“IT havn't the pleasure of the gentleman's 
acquaintance,” Mr. Sayers said, coldly ; ‘‘ judg- 
ing from his appearance you elles your 
friends somewhat oddly, Mr. Fortescue.” 

“TI select them for their worth,” was the 
quiet answer. “ This is Mr. Sayers, professor 
—the gentleman you are looking for. I will 
see you again.” 

* Thank ye, sir. But I’m not professor now ; 
I've no heart for it. I shall never go on the 
road again now she is gone.” rl 

Job Potts was a sorely altered man since the 
loss of the little girl who had been not only 
such a source of profit to him, but such a 
dearly loved daughter as well. Jeremiah had 


never really recovered from the effect of the 
wretched drugging that had been administered 
to him ; and now that Snowdrop was gone, and | 


| 


he was in some sort the cause of her disappear- 
ance, his small wits had become smaller than 
ever, and he was but-a little removed from an 
idiot, 

Most people would have put him into the 
workhouss, but Job Potts and his wife kept 
him on. He had loved the child, and there 
was always a hope that she would come back 
again, though it was a very faint one. For a 
moment, when he caught sight of little Lady 
Laura, Jeremiah imagined that he beheld his 
lost darling; and springing forward with an ex- 
clamation of surprise and delight, he had 
caught hold of the young lady and kissed her, 
to her governess's great disgust and her own 
terror. Job Potts did his best to apologize and 
explain; but he would have made but a poor 
hand at itif Arthur Fortescue had not come 
to the rescue, and explained what he at once 
understood. Still it was awkward, and would 
make things more unpleasant than they were 
already about Mr. and Mrs, Sayers. These 
people had come to see them, and would help 
to prove more surely than ever how unfit they 
were for the society of well-bred folks. 

The lawyer had never seen Mr. Potts be- 
fore, and received him with anything but plea- 
sure. 

“I don’t know you, nor your business with 
me,” he said. “ What brings you here?” 

“ I’ve come a long way to find you, sir,” the 
showman said; “and you andI would have 
met before this, but that I have been laid down 
with illness. I worked myself into it, and 
that’s a fact, with fretting and worrying.” 

“I don’é know what I have to do with it; 
are you come begging, my good fellow?” 

Mr. Sayera’s face was a study as he spoke in 
its innocent bewilderment. 

“ God forbid!” was the eager reply. “ And 
if I wanted anything in that way, it isn’t to 
you I would come for it.’ 

“I’m glad to hear it, for you wouldn’t get 

Then, not por begging, what is it?” 

“TI want my child, sir.” 

“Your what?” 

“ My child—my little Snowdrop! ‘You had 
something to do with her beivg taken away 
from us.” 

The words were liks a slap in the face to 
Mr. Sayers. He was totally unprepared for 
them; but not a muscle of his face moved, 
and he looked Job Potts up and down with a 
cool stare that perplexed that gentleman not a 
little. 

“Either there is some mistake, or you are 
an escaped lunatic,” he said, carelessly. “I 
have not the least idea what you are talking 
about. I stould hope you have not been 
drinkivg at this time in the day, but it looks 
like it.” 

“If it does, it is because I am worn and 
weak, sir, that’s all,” the showman said, sadly. 
‘IT have not been drinking; and I dont 
think I’m mad, though I been anigh it more 
than once lately. Whoever stole our little 
darling, and took her away, left a bit of paper 
behini them with your name and address on 
it. For the love of Heaven, sir, tell us where 
she is, and wliat you have done with her! We 


it. 





are heartbroken, the missus and me, and our 
life is done with like, since we lost her.” 


CHAPTER XVL 


Oh, Heaven, that such cusngincnad tau’ unfold, 
And put in every honest hand a whip 
'o lash the rascals naked through the world, 
SHAKESPEARE. 

Tae lawyer's face was like a block of stone 
as he listened to Job Potts’s appeal, amd he 
smiled contemptuously when he had finished. 
“T don’t know what induced you to come to 
me, my good fellow,” he said, “and having 
done so I must beg of you to go away again. 
I know nothing of any child, and I certainly 
have not the honour of your uaintance; I 
am afraid you will make that of the police if 
you come here with such tales.” 

* Look here, sir, at this bit of paper, dropped 
in my place by the willain who took her 
away,’ the showman said, holding it ont 
eagerly, ‘with your name and address on it, 
an 4 

‘* And nothing in the world to warrant such 
a wildgoose chase, and such a violent intru- 
sion into a gentleman’s house. I have not the 
slightest idea who that piece of paper belongs 
to. Iam a lawyer, and I write many letters ; 
Iam not answerable for the hands they fall 
into. If you have lost a child you have your 
remedy; the police will help you to find it.” 

“ How can they when she’s hidden away, 
perhaps murdered, poor dear; I don’t want to 
get her back even if she’s with good kind 
people; but lord! what’s life without her? I 
only want to know that she’s well and happy, and 
I think I could bear to go down to my grave and 
never look upon her pretty face again. It’s 
the not knowing that kills us ; and seeing that 
peotty dear out there so like her, bat not with 

er pretty ways, has made it harder than 
ever.” . 

The tears were lying on Job’s face now, and 
his voice was breaking into a sob, But the 
lawyer only smiled 2 

‘+ All these heroics have no effect oa me," he 
said, “I have told you that I know nothing ; 
step here, please.” 

The last words were addressed to the servant 
who had hung about waiting to see the result 
of this singular visit. He came forward re- 
spectfully. Whatever Mr. Sayers’s gaucherics 
might be—and they were many—Lord Wrex- 
ham’s servants were as respectful to him as 
they were to his most aristocratic guests. 

** See these people off the premises,” he said, 
‘and if they are refractory call in the aid of 
the police. I have no ilea what they want or 
who they are, and I cannot be annoyed with 
them any longer.” 

“TI beg your pardon if I interfere with your 
orders, Mr. Sayers,” Mr. Fortescue said quietly, 
with a look in his eyes that the lawyer did 
not like. ‘As I told yeu, I know this man, and 
I will answer for his going away quietly. Jf his 
story is incorrect in any way ”—with a strong 
emphasis on the “if,” and a searching look 
into the impenetrable face of Mr. Sayers—“ it 
is not from any untrothfulness of his, but 
because there is a blunder somewhere, you 
will allow him to leave if you please without 
insulting him farther.” 

“T have no wish to insult any friend of yours,” 
was the sneering reply; “ butI do wish to save 
my friend, the master of this house, fronmi any 
annoyance caused by people who fancy they 
have a right to question him.” 

“ And who havea right if all were known, I 
dare say.” 

“ What do you mean?” 

“ Nothing bat a surmise. If there were not 
some reason in your mind for are this man 
and his lordship apart why should you try todo 
it? The secret will come out some day, depend 
on it Mr. Sayers, no matter how carefally you 
try to keep it.” 

The slightest possible quiver of the lawyer's 
dry lip showed that the shock had taken effect, 
and that there was a secret to be kept, and a 
mystery to be corer:d. 
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« Come with me, Job,” the young man said 
“J ‘don’t think I quite understand what has 
happened, or why you are here, and looking as 
you do. Where are you staying?” 

“ Nowhere, sir ; we came here straight from 
the railway. We found out in London where 
this gentleman was gone—that’s no secret ;” 
and Job smiled a sad weary smile as he 
thought of how every body anywhere near the 
lawyer’s house had been able to tell him that 
he had gone on a visit to one of the proudest 
noblemen in the kingdom. 

‘*You have made a blunder, I tell you,” Mr. 
Sayers said, angry beyond measure at the 
smile that was passing round ; for the two or 
three gentlemen seeing that there was pe 
specially private in the conference ha 
gathered round, and were regarding Job with 
much curiosity and interest. “A very sus- 
picious and vulgar blunder, and you may 
thank your lucky stars that you have found a 
champion in this gentleman, who appears to 
know you.” 

“Yes, he knows me,” Job said quietly ; “‘ we 
have met before, we have. He’ll speak forme 
that I didn’t mean anything disrespectfal in 
coming here.” 

“ Yes, that I will,” 








; Arthur Fortescue said. 
‘But come away now, Mr. Potts. If there 
is any necessity for you to see Mr. Sayers again 
he will be able to talk to you better than now. 
I will walk to Bonchurch with you, and I 
daresay you will be able to find a place to stay 
the night in there—you can do no good stop- 
ping here.” 

‘He will get no good if he talks to me for a 
twelvemonth,” Mr. Sayers remarked, turning 
away. “J should not be so lenient as you 
seem to be. The only way to deal with tramps 
and demented people is 
work. Lonly hope we sball none of us be 
sorry for your fraternal affection for this 
person.” 

‘¢T have told you I know him,” Arthur For- 
tescue said, without a trace of anger for the 
other’s rudeness. ‘‘ Come, Job; if your story 
is true and I can help you, be sure I will—I do 
not quite know what has happened yet.” 

He walked away with the showman, and 
the lawyer looked after him with an uneasy 
smile. 

‘Tf he knew as much of the world as I do,” 
he remarked, ‘“‘ he would have more common 
sense, and be less quixotic. The fellow will 
victimize him, as sure as I stand here.” 

“J don’t think that,” one of the gentlemen 
said. “ Fortescue is not easily imposed on, and 
he knows the man, he says. It is an extra- 
ordinary thing if he has mistaken,you for any- 
one else, Mr. Sayers. Yours is not a common 
style of face.” 

‘¢ I have never seen him before to my know- 


ledge ; he has blundered somehow. If he has a haps.” 
not we shall see him again, I have no doubt, Baa. I ach’ Celibatindgl you.” 
and he will remember his visit. I think he «I mean that I made him comprehend how 


should look amongst people of his own class 


for his child if he has lost one.” 
“What is his class?” 


“He is a —— I mean, amongst people of 


his own position in life,” the lawyer answered, 
just stopping 


ing of his profession, 
liberally sotio voce for the slip. 


—it is altogether too trumped-up a story.” 


«Fortescue will give us 
before remarked. 
home with 


tescue likes eccentric things and people.” 


Whether he liked eccentric things or not he 
Siked Job Potts and had gone away with him 
and his sorrowfal-looking wife and Jeremiah 
regardless of any remark that 
might be made, and heard from the ex-show- 
man all that had happened. Ex-showman in 
deed Job was now; his occupation was 


and the dog, 


very 


to set the police to | 


himself from betraying that he 
knew something of the man—at least, by speak- 
and cursing himself 
“ Who would 


«want to steal the child of such a fellow as that 


the history when he 
comes back,” the gentleman who had spoken 
“He has taken up the 
eudgels for the family, evidently, and gone 
them. They are a curious-lcoking 
lot—one of them is surely an idiot, but For- 


had never been able to get back to his old style 

of entertainment since his loss. 

Job had money, he was not penniless ; he | 
had been a saving man; and while “ Little 

Snowdrop” had figured in the bills he had had 
the opportunity of saving a good deal more than 
before, so that he and his wife could live for 
some time, at any rate, till he either 
found his little girl or had so far got over his 
grief as to be able to get something to do in 
his own line of business. 

‘That man had something to do with it,” 

he persisted. “ I saw it in his eyes.” 

Arthur Fortescue made no direct response 
to this speech, but only questioned Job very 
closely about everything that happened about 
that time, and advised him to be quiet and 
bide his time. 

‘Whoever has stolen the child,” he said, 
“has stolen her for a purpose, and will be as 
cunning as & fox. Let the matter rest, and 
watch and wait, and I will help you with all 
my heart.” 

He would not tell the impulsive showman 
that he believed with him that Lord Wrexham 
and his lawyer had something to do with 
Snowdrop’s abduction; he had no proof to 
offer of such an assertion. He could only sym- 
pathize with him and help him a little, and 
promise him every aid in the future. 

‘Give me your address ;”” he said, “ and if I 
ever hear anything that bears upon the subject 
you shall know it at once.” And Job gave 
bim an address in London where he said he 
might always be heard of—not the “ Pig and 
Ploughboy” on Hampstead Heath, for he 
always mistrusted that hostelry since his loss, 
believing in his heart that the news of his where- 
abouts waspicked up there, as it was, though not 
fromthe landlord. Arthur Fortescue promised to 
communicate with him at once if there was 
anything to tell him, and Jobthanked him and 
declared that the sight of him and his kind- 
ness had done him more good than anything 
since the miserable night when he lost Snow- 
drop. 

“ Leave 





that lawyer alone, and come to me 
if you think there is anything to be done,” 
Arihur Fortescue said, when he left them. “ It 
is like running your head against a brick wall 
to try and get round a man like that. There 
is a tremendous.bond of something between 
him and Lord Wrexham, and we shall find out 
what it is in time.” 

“ You will not be troubled with the man and 
his family any more, Mr. Sayers,” he said to 
the lawyer when he returned to Overcliffe. “I 
have convinced him that he was mistaken.” 

“Thank you ; a sensible fellow would have 
seen that for himself; I suppose he had been 
drinking.” 

“He is avery sober man; when I said he 
was mistaken I did not mean in the sense that 


useless it was to appeal to a gentleman of your 
profession to tell anything that you did not 
choose should be told,” was the quiet reply ; 
and Mr. Sayers though it best to drop the 
subject. 

“T am sure I am very much obliged to you 
for taking any trouble about it,” he said. “I 
should have handed the fellow over to the 
police.” 

There was a terrible storm when Lady 
Wrexham came home and heard what had 
happened. 

A low tramp dare to touch her child, to kiss 
her. Such a thing was never heard of; what 
were all the gentleman about that they did not 
prevent such an outrage ? And when she heard 
in addition, that the people came to see Mr. 
Sayersber wrath knew no bounds. 

“¢T will not suffer his presence in the house 
another day,” she said to the Earl. “ Send him 
away, and Arthur Fortescue after him if he has 
such disreputable acquaintances. I have borne 
enough on the score of this man ; I will bear no 
more.” 

“Laura, be reasonable; there is no barm 


| eheltering yourself behind 


| about seeing them ; and if Sayers knew 


mistake—Fortescue says so—and Laura was 


not burt.” 

“Hurt? Who said she was hurt? If she 
had been you would have had to have the man 
taken up, and then perhaps something inconve- 
nient would have come out, Are you sure it 
was that man they came to see? are you not 
him? Wasit youthey 
wanted?” ; 

“T presume they would have asked for me if 
it had been. I should have had no scruple 

them I 
don’t see why he did not attend to them and 
get rid of them without all this fuss.” 
“Fuss? you allow tramps and thieves to 
come into your grounds and suffer your 
daughter, Lady Laura Carlyon, to be assaulted 
and kissed by them—and you call my indigna- 
tion a fuss? Rupert, what has come to you? 
you who were wont to be so fastidious! hell 
“Jf Laura were nineteen instead of nine; 
d her, J-should have 
probably made as much to do as you are 
making now,” Lord Wrexham said as quietly 
as he could command his voice to speak. ‘* The 
whole thing seems to have been & mistake from 
beginning to end.” 

“ Any way those people must go.” 


“They must not.” : 
“They shall; I have borne with them long 
enough. I will not remain another day under 


the same roof with them.” 

; ‘You will, if I give you su 
“Twill not, unless you tell me the whole 
story of your connection with tbat man.” 
Lady Wrexham said, with a white set face. “ I 
warn you, Rupert, if I do not know it to-night 
I will put an end to everything between us, 
and leave your house never to return!” 


fficient reason for 





CHAPTER XVII. 
AN ESCAPE. 


« Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage.” 
Ricuarp LOVELACE, 


Lory Wrexuam made no direct reply to his 
wife’s angry sreech; he only said, “ I think 
ou will alter your mind presently, Laura,” 
and left her to herself and her passionate 
imaginings. She was full of all sorts of jealous 
misgivings, and fancied there was some 
woman at the bottom of all her busband’s 
curious conduct ; she watched and waited, and 
tried in every way she could think of—and an 
angry woman has many ways of finding out 
things—to get at the heart of the mystery, and 
she was as far from it as ever. 

She idol‘zed h-r little daughter, and resenied 
what she coxsidered her father’s coldness to 
her. As well she might, for they were living 
mainly on the little lady’s money. The fortune 
her grandfather left her was something enor- 
mous, and had been greatly increased by judi- 
cious application cf the money. She wou'd be 
the greatest prize of her season when she came 
out; and young as she was, her mother was 
already preparing her for that event—unknown 
to her husband—by initiating Laura into the 
mysteries of Court curtsies, and teaching her 
how to carry herself before Royalty. 

No wonder she resented tke appearance 
in her home’of people like the lawyer and his 
wife, and was furious at the contretemps that 
had that day happened. She really meant 
what she said when she threatened to leave 
her husbard. She imagined herself wronged 
peyond all possibility of forgiveness on her part, 
and looked upon herself as the mest injar 
woman alive. She was sitting alone in her 
morning-room nursing her wrath and resolving 
to keep tu what she had said, and insist on & 
complete explanation on her husband's part, 
wher, to her amazement and disgust, Mr. 
Sayers was announced as waiting to speak to 
her; and the lawyer entered with the air of & 
man who knows he has & perfect right to walk 
into any room at will. She rose haughtily, and 
with a freeziug manner. 








gone. 





He had lost heart with bis girl, and he 





done; whoever the people wer? they made some 














er 
© Lord Wrexham is not here,” she said. 
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“IT am aware of that, your ladysbip ; itis 
you I have come to speak to.” 

** Be good enough to do it through his lord- 
ship, Mr. Sayers ; you can have nothing to say 
to me.” 

‘‘ Your ladyship will find I have,” the law- 
yer said, with his ugliest smile. ‘“ And as 
what Ihave to say will take some little time, 
I will take a seat, if you please.” 

She was so utterly astonished at his coolness 
that she allowed him to seat himself comfort- 
ably without saying a word; she could only 
stare at him and wonder at his impudence, 

“ His lordsbip has told me of something that 
passed between you just now,” he said, 
“and ” 

“ How dare he! ” Lady Wrexham said, with 
fla-hing eyes. ‘“‘ How dare he talk to a stranger, 
and a man like you, about his wife.” 

“ Dare is a big werd to use, my lady. When 
& man is in a scrape, and his wife won't trust 
him, nor wait for an explanation, nor do any- 
thing like a rational woman, he is apt.to turn 
to the longest-headed man he knows to help 
him in histrouble. Lord Wrexham turned to 
me.” 

“And you have come here as bis ambas- 
sador ?” 

“ Not at all, my lady, I have come to make 
a little explanation, that if you had been a 
sensible woman would have been made long 
ago. You have taken some notion or other into 
your head, and I am come to set things right if 
I can.” 

a will not listen to you; let him come him- 
self.” 

‘*You bad better listen to me, I shall make 
things clearer than he would; and I want an 
understanding with youon another subject. We 
must have different treatment at your hands— 
Mrs. Sayers and myself—you are not doing the 
right thing by us.” 

“*T have received you here at my husband’s 
bidding; I can do no more,” 

* Yesyoucan;—you can be civil to us, and you 
can prevent your servants ridiculing her and 
turning up their noses at me. But that’s not 
what I came here specially to say. I have a 
little story to tell you my lady, I think the 
knowledge of it may help to set matters on a 
better footing.” : 

‘*Go on, sir,” she said, her heart beating 
wildly, and her cheeks paling as she looked at 
him ; he looked like a man who would delight in 
torturing her. “If your tale is of any money 
geen it hardly nantel such a preface as this, 

think,’’ 


‘* Money enters into it of course,” he replied | 





coolly, ‘‘as it does into most things in this | 


lower world ; but the story is interesting with- 
out it; shall I go on?” 
She motioned him to proceed and. listened 


to every word he had to say, without moving a | 


muscle of her handsomeface, Then she turned 
to bim and looked at him hanghtily. 

‘** It is false,” she said. 

“It is true, my lady, every word of it, as 
true as the stars above us; I hold the proofs of 


} 


everything I told you in my hands, or I can do | 


s0 atany time, The recret lies between his lord- 
ship and myself, not another living soul knows 
it. You have only to make it worth my while, 


and it is safe. But Mrs. Sayers must be known | 


as your friend, and I must have the run of his 
lordship’s places. I don’t ask you to be friendly 
with me if yon don’t like it,and—by Heaven, 
she’s fainting!” 

He was only just in time, for the tall figure 
which had risenand was standing before him sud- 
denly swayed and tottered, and would have fal- 
len at bis feet on the floor if he had not managed 
to catch it. He laid.her on the couch, and looked 
about him for a smelling bottle or someihing to 
revive her, and to his great joy Lord Wrexham 
opened the door and came in as he was do- 
ing so, 

“ She has fainted, my lord,” he said. 

* Leave her to me,” her husband said. 
“ Poor Laura! poor girl, it has been a bitter 
blow to her, I am sure, but it was better that 
she should know it, perhaps.” 

“It would hewve been better a long time ago, 








if she had not been such, a fury of. a temper,” 
said Mr. Sayers-coarsely,as he left the room. 
‘** She'll see tit to be more civil to. the people 
that have helped you out of the scrape now; 
perbaps.” 

“IT wish we were out of the serape,” Lord 
Wrexham said, witha sigh; and Mr. Sayers 
turned back for a moment. 

“ You are safe,” he said, “as safe as if the 
cause of it all was buried a thousand fathoms 
deep under the sea. She is where she will not 
get out again in a hurry,I can tell you.” 

Lady Wrexham was too. unwell, to come 
down to dinner, but. appeared in the drawing- 
room afterwards, and was remarkably vivil 
and kind to Mrs. Sayers, who. wondered at the 
change, and was very thankful for it, but was 
really sorry for her hostess’s white face and 
dim eyes—an alteration that somehow created 
a likeness between her and the little, girl she 
had been ordered to claim as a relation. She 
had been haunted by a likeness to that child 
somewhere, ever since she came to Overclifie. 
Now she fancied it was the Earl himself that 
was like the child—now the little Lady Laura 
—and now her ladyship herself seemed to bear 
a resemblance to the pretty child she would 
have liked to keep for her own, 

~ * * . ae 7 

Poor little Snowdrop! she was far enough 
from anyone who had ever been kind to her in 
her young life, and beating herself against her 
prison bars like a caged bird, in weary heart 
sickness. It seemed to her as if the world had 
all gone from ber when, the heavy convent door 
shut cut Mr. Sayers and left her alone with 
that grim woman in the black dress, who 
led her away and took her to a room where 
a young girl of not more than seventeen or 
eighteen was sitting alone with some work 
in her hand. There was.a curious lookin her 
eyes as she rose and greeted the nun—a look of 
defiance, if the woman had understood it—but 
she preserved a respectful demeanour. 

“ Make this child understand that silence is 
necessary,’ was the nun’s order, and then she 
vanished. 

“ Have you come here to school?” the girl 
asked of Snowdrop, when she was gone. 

“ T supposs.so,” was all that Snowdrop could 
say. 

Her manner was strange, and Snowdrop 
came to know afterwards.who she was. She 
was a daughter of a lady who was still young 
enough to dread a rival, and who. cared nothing 
for her child. She was to be forced to em- 
brace a religious life and the Sisters of the 
Sacred Heart had been chosen as most. likely 
to enforce rules, and make a. religieuse out of 
an ardent spirited girl full of life and energy. 
How far the plan had succeeded came. very 
soon to be seen, 

Eugenie Ravelle restored the little girl to.the 
Sisters in a very little while as silent as they 
could wish and perfectly obedient. She had 
made her understand that perfect submission 
was the most likely quality to win for her any 
indulgences, and counselled her to be patient 
and wait for what time might bring forth. 
They had not been allowed to talk long, but 
they would have other chances, Eugenie-said, 

Snowdrop was a reticent child, and the 
elder girl found it out, and took her in some 
sort into her confidence as to what she was 
going todo. She would run away, she said, 
and do what she could. She would rather die 
in a ditch than bethe machine that her mother 
and the nuns wanted to make of her. There 
was surely something in the world for her to 
do; and if not, why there was the river ; and she 
shrugged her shoulders in a careless fashion 
that made Snowdrop’s blood ran cold. 

“Give me something of yours, child,” she 
said, ‘‘and I will wear it and-show it; and if 
ever I come across anyone who knows and loves 
you—and stranger things than that have hap- 
pened before now—it will be a sign to them 
that you are alive, and a token where you are ; 
only bear all in silence, Don’t show in the 
place that you have any will—any life beyond 
what they order for you; if you do it will be 
worse for you,” 





Snowdrop thought her words wild, and that 
she would not carry her threat into effect. 
But she gave her a curious locket that she 
wore round her neck, and which had not been 
taken away from ber, as,it had no sort of beauty 
about it. Mrs. Potts hed given it to her a 
long time ago, and she had had it many years. 
It was the only thing she had that hadn’t been 
confiscated at Mr, Sayers’s house, and she parted 
from it with many secret tears. It might be 
the means of bringing her into.contact with 
her dear friends again; and on the-other hand 
Engenie might lese it, or care nothing more 
about it when once she had got, cutside these 
gloomy wails, if ever.she did, 

She did get out. There came a night when 
Snowdrop felt her kisses on her cheek as she 
lay in her narrow little bed, and was conscious 
* a dark form gliding softly away from beside 

er. 

She made no-sound, for she understood what 
it meant, and she said nothing when there was 
a hue and cry the next morning, and the news 
ran through the place that Eugenie Ravelle 
was missiv ; 

She: had vanished in the night in the midst 
of astorm of rain and hail, and leftnothing but 
an unlatched door to. tell how she had managed 
to. elude the vigilance of the Sisters. 


(To be continued.) 








SWEET INISFAIL. 
A ROMANCE. 
By the Author of “ The Mystery of Killard, &c. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
FAIR PLAY. 


Tere was noone in the office when Frederick 
Manton read Burkett’s telegram to O’Gorman’s 
employers. The first thing he said to himself 
was, “I could have given the fool twenty points 
from start to finish.” Then as he was de- 
spatching the message he began to realize the 
fact that, while the winning of O’Gorman’s 
money had put new blood into his veins, it was 
extremely likely O’Gorman’s suicide would get 
him into trouble. There would, of course, be 
an inquest ; there wouldalso, of course, be an 
inquiry at the inquest into the motives which 
had induced the young man to make away with 
himself, It would come out that he had spent 
the whole evening, gambling with him—Manton 
—and that Manton had won all the money he 
had with him. That would alone make Clon- 
more unpleasant for the winner. It would 
seem to the simple people of that place that 
Manton had had something to do with the 
young man’s death; that he was, im fact, 
accessory to it. John, the marker, would no 
doubt be summoned, and tell impartially what 
hadoccurred. Then there was the awkwargness 
of his living in Clonmore and being employed 
by the company under a false name. When he 
was sworn at the inquest what name should 
he give? If he said he was Frederick Man- 
tov, in all likelihood he would get into trouble 
over the old telegraph swindle. If he said his 
name was Edward Pryee he added perjury to 
the list of his.crimes, It was more than likely 
that in any case the telegraph authorities 
would-hear of the matter, and that if no pre- 
sent displeasure. were visited upon him, his 
career as a telegraph official would be blocked. 

There was, however, one consoling fact in 
thecase. He had won £155, and if the worst 
came to the worst, and he were dismissed from 
the service, he could with this money and his 
own fifty go betting on the turf in England or 
the board of green cloth abroad. Alb this, of 
course, supposing the old fraud did not turn up 
against him. 

Next day the inqnest was held. All the facts 
were fally gone into, Morrissey, the proprie- 
tor of the billiard-table, swore he did not know 
gambling ever went on. there, or was going on 
there the night in question. As a, matter of 
fact, he was not in the billiard-room that whole 
day or night. He had given’ instructions to 
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the marker never to allow gambling in that 
room. The marker, as a sign of his displeasure 
and disapproval, had been discharged the mo- 
ment he had become aware there was gam- 
bling that night. He, in the interest of his 
room, ventured to:say there was not a better- 
conducted one in the United Kingdomsof Great 
Britain and Ireland. He had no licence to sell 
drink of any kind’; drink of no kind was sold 
that evening.: He had no licence of any kind 
for the room;'a licence was not necessary. 
Play very seldom went on hater than cleven 
o’clock.: He:was profoundly sorry for what 
had eccurred, and greatly shocked to find that 
his room had had anything to do with so 
melancholy an event. 

The evidence of the marker was ‘simply a 
repetition of the events alxeady recorded. 

When the telegraph clerk was called, he 
answered to the name of Edward Pryce; he 
swore his name was Edward Pryce. He de- 
tailed the events of the evening in almest the 
same words as the marker; and when asked 
whether he was a fair match for the deceased, 
he swore he thought they were about equal 
players, but tbat towards the end he had given 
deceased points. “He also explained that upon 
the last game he ‘had not only given his ad- 
versary additional points, but had given him 
the odds of two to one, so that had O’Gorman 
been successful in that one game no money 
beyond a few shillings would have been lost 
or won. 

The coroner asked the witness if he thought 
the marker a good judge of the game. 

Edward Pryce swore he thought the marker 
an excellent judge of the game. 

Upon this the coroner recalled the marker 
and asked him :— 

“ What do you think were the points between 


the deceased and Mr. Edward Pryce ina sixty- | 


three game?” — 

“Fifteen to twenty,” answered the boy at 
once. 

At this there was an uneasy movement 
among the jurymen and a few of the outside 
public who had found access to the coffee-room 
of the South Tipperary Hotel, in which the 
inquest was being held. 

When the coroner came to sum up the evi- 
dence he dwelt at some length wpon the evil 
of gambiing, and particularly smong people 
whose’ circumstances did not allow them to 
lose considerable sums of money without mis- 
appropriating the funds of their employers, 
He said :— 

“ The evidence of the witness, Edward Pryce, 
was-quite satisfactory up to the point at which 
the relative skill of the two players came in 
question. Then he swore that they were about 
equal, but that if there was any inequality, it 
was balanced by witness giving deceased five 


points cut of sixty-three for several games; 


and ten points out of sixty-three on the final 
and most important game. Now the billiard- 
marker swore that there were fifteen to twenty 
points difference between the two players, and 
although the evidence so far is not conclusive 
—one man swéaring one way, another the 
other—there is one fact which confirms me in 
the belief that the marker’s statement is more 
near the truth than Pryce’s, For we find that 
while the unfortunate man, whose death has 
brought us together, won all the earlier games 
without exception, Pryce won all the later ones 
withont exception. ‘This, to me, gentlemen, 
appears to show that’Pryce played deliberately 
to lose at first, and deliberately to win at last. 
There is mtich more than may at first seem to 
us in the observation of the marker, that if 
Pryce wished the deceased to win back his 
money, it was unnecessary for him upon that 
last and most i rtant game to refresh 
himself by the application of cold water. 
However, gentlemen, we have nothing to do 
with this matter. We are assembled here 


solely for the purpose of determining how the 
dead man came by his death, and Ido not con- 
ceive that you will have any difficulty in de- 
termining that issue.” 

In a few minutes the jury found their 
It was simply to the effect that the 


verdict. 





deceased. had committed suicide while suffer- 
ing from temporary insanity, owing to loss of 
money at billiards. 

The local papers contained « long account of 
O’Gorman’s death and of the inquest; but the 
Dublin papers did not devote more than a few 
lines to the occurrence. It so fell out that at 
the time of the suicide Fitzgerald and George 
Manton were not:in Clopmore. The latter was 
on his promised visit to O’Grady, the former on 
business in Dublin. It was part of George 
Manton’s scheme for the restoration of his 
health to keep as much as possible away from 
all topics of ordinary interest or excitement ; 
hence he read no newspaper, and the firet he 
heard of the suicide at the hotel was from 
O’Grady one day at dinner. 

When he got the newspapers and read the 
account,.a thrill of horrer went through him. 
This wretched brother of his had again got into 
disreputable notoriety. Again it was by gam- 
bling, and again the gambling had been unfair. 
What would be the upshot of all this? Was 
this brother of his destined toruin him? Was 
there any mercy im fate ? 

Another man, when he saw the account of 
the suicide and verdict, took a very different 
view of the matter. He was at that time sit- 
ting in his back office in Rook-street. He had 
had a very dull timein business since bis mect- 
ing with George Manton. No solvent men came 
to him to borrow money at eighty per cent. 
He hed an inquiry fora loan of a thousand 
pounds, but as the candidate borrower would 
pay no more than twenty per cent. Mr. 
Joseph Isaacs had turned that business out of 
his office, 

When he read the account of the tragedy at 
Clonmore, he jumped up and called to the boy 
in the outer office. “‘ Tim, my good boy, come 
here.” When ihe boy had entered he said to 
him, “Tim, do you know where you could get 


| ° 
me a nice cheap pack of cards?” 








“ Yes, sir,” said the boy, “just round the 
corner,” 

‘“Well, Tim, put on your hat, and bring me 
back a nice cheap pack, and we'll have a game 
here all to ourselves.” 

He handed the boy some money, and when 
he was alone got up and stamped about the 
room ard clapped his hands, crying, ‘Capital! 
capital! capital!” Then he sat down and 
wrote something on half.a sheet of paper. 

When the boy came in with tke cards he 
gave him the half sheet of paper, and told him 
to gum it on the front door, and then close the 
door. The boy did so. 

“ Nowcome here, Tim,” said the hunchback. 
“T want you to teach me how to play cards, 
and when you have taught me we’ll play a 
game for a shilling, and you shall have the 
shilling whether you win or lose. But you 
young heathen scoundrel, if you dare to cheat 
me, I'll brain you with that poker there, and 
you'll be walloped for ever hereafter with sul- 
phur and flames and things for deceiving a good, 
kind, dear master like me.” 

The boy, who was a feeble, precocioue-look- 
ing youth, looked at his master and said, ‘I 
would not think of cheating you, sir.” 

“Very well, then, sit down,” said the 
master. 

And while the two got ready, the first caller 
had been confronted by the shut door, and had 
found written on the half sheet of paper a 
notice to the effect that Mr. Joseph Isaacs had 
gone to the country for a few days, and that 
all letters dropped in the box would be for- 
warded to him. 

“The most of red and the least of black 
wins,” said the boy. 

“ Upon my faith, Tim, I never thought 
*twas in you. Goon.’ 

« And then over and above the spot cards is 
the five ; and then the knave and then the ace 
of hearts, and then the ace of trumps, and 
then the king, and then the queen.” 

Asthe boy spoke he singled out each card 
mentioned. Isaacs knew the cards by name, 
no more. The boy had laid each card down, 
face up, in the order of its value, and for a long 








— the dwarf sai motionless, contemp!ati: ;: 
these, 

“Tim,” said he-at last, ‘“what wages do | 
pay you?” 

‘“‘ Seven-and-six,” said the boy. 

‘*So help me you shall have eight shillings 
after the first of the month, and I won’t ask 
you to buy either the blacklead or the ink out 
of your own money any more,” 

“ Thank you kiudly, sir,’ said the boy, grate 
fully. The advance of salary was not much, 
but the remitsion of the blacklead and in! 
duties won Tim’s heart. 

“You may go on now, Tim. I know 2! 
about those,” said the dwarf, pointing with bi 
long lean foretinger to the suite of cards turned 
up in front of him. 

“* And the way you play is this. You-shuff 
the cards first, this way, then the man on your 
right cuts, then you give the man on your left 
two cards or three cards, as you like, and se 
to all the rest round the table, ending witl: 
yourself. This way, supposing four wer: 
playing”—the boy dealt four hands of thre« 
each, then to each heap of three he added 
two more—‘‘when all the men are served 
you turn a trump. That’s the trump, th: 
knave of diamonds—” 

“The knave of diamonds, by all that’s 
holy,” cried the dwarf, profoundly interested. 

‘Now we'll pretend that I gave out only 
two hands, avd we'll play the game between 
us. Youbavethelead. The first thing you 
have to do is to look through your cards and 
see if you have the ace of diamonds.” 

*“ And see if I have the ace of diamonds,” 
repeated the dwarf, in a tone indicating intense 
concentration, ‘‘I have the ace of diamonds,” 
he said at length, looking up at the boy. 

“Then,” said Tim, ‘ you can rob the knave 
of diamonds.” 

Issacs threw down his cards furiously, 
sprang out of his chair, ran round the tab’e, 
avd seized the pallid precocious boy with his 
long talony fingers by the throat. ‘ You 
cursed young blackguard! You son of male- 
dictions! How do you know that? Who to'd 
you that? Have you been listening at tho 
keyhole while I’ve been talking to mysef? 
you feeble, foul imp of darkness!”’ 

“Oh!” groaned Tim. The grip of th« 
other prevented him from saying any more. 

“Speak, or by the Lord I'll throttle you,’ 
cried the infuriated money-lender. 

“T can’t,” gasped Tim. 

“Then I'll make you, if I had to kill you 
first, you white-faced spawn of the Coombe.” 


But, as though to give his words the lie, he re-, 


leased his grip. 

“T only said, sir,” seid the boy, his eyes 
round with terror, “that you could rob the 
knawve of diamonds, as you had the ace in your 
hand.” 

‘And it was only about the card you were 
talking, Tim,” said the dwarf, falling back, and 
looking at the boy through half-closed, sus- 
picious eyes. 

‘¢That’s all,” whimpered Tim. “And I 
couldn’t give you a better hand if I tried than 
to put the ace of trumps in your fist and turn 
up the knave. I couldn’t domore for you, sir, 
if you were my own born mother, and I had the 
bulking of the cards for six deals,” 

By this time the money-lender had reached 
the opposite side of the table and placed him- 
self once more in his own chair. 

“Tim,” said he, ‘‘ you’re @ wonderful boy. 
There’s the shilling for you before we play the 
game, and I'll give you a shilling every month 
to spend how you like. I can’t afford to give 
you any more. They’re cruel hard times. 
Upon my word they are, and it’s only by the 
mercy of Heaven and your having a good, kind, 
dear master that you ever get any wages at all. 
For, Tim, you’re not woith any. You’re not 
worth more than half-a-crown a month of any 
man’s money, that would look for profit. But 
go on anyway. Go on aud tell me about the ace 
of diamonds robbing the knave. That takes 
my fancy. Tim, that takes my fancy, as a new 
billy-cock hat would take yours.” 

(To be continued.) 
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A Srory or To-Day. 
——_~>——_- 
CHAPTER XVII. 


Acar that solemnly earnest, ponetrating 
tcok was fixed so uncomfortably upon his face. 

“My visit was intended for Mrs, Cochrane. 
When will she retyrn ?” 

“ Probably never. You know perhaps how 
unfortunate she has been.’ 

“Unfortunate?” 

«« Yes, in her marriage,” 

‘“‘ Madame!” 

«* What is the matter?” 

The words ‘‘I am her husband” were on the 
very eve of utterance when he closed his lips, 
and looking keenly into the artist’s face asked : 

‘* Have you seen Mr. Cochrane, madame ?” 

Miss Tregarthen shook her head, and, 
glancing upwards with a smile, said, “ There is 
no such person.” 

‘‘Oh! Is she then Miss Cochrane?” 

“You seem to know very little about the 
laly you wish to see, sir,” 

‘*Perhaps—and yet I have reason, good 
reason, for suspecting that this very lady is my 
wife, and that you, madame, know it. If you 
do so, you do not know my feelings, or—being 
a lady—you would surely not make sport of 
them.” 

“Wait, Sir John Weeldon ; for if you acknow- 
ledge yourself my poor friend’s husband I 
shall know you for that base, cruel monster 
who sent a beautiful woman—a sare woman— 
who had loved him to a lunatic asylum, and 
kept her there for many montbs,” 

Sir John’s face glowed with a dusky red, his 
eyes were fierce with anger, and his voice 
tremulous as he replied, haughtily :— 

‘‘T am not mistaken then—you have hidden 
her from me, knowingly, Miss Tregarthen.” 

“No, Sir John Jenkins, you are not mis- 
taken.” 

He started again, and, regarding her with a 
strange expression, asked :— 

.. “* Why do you call me Jenkins? ” 

* Because I believe that you are the son of a 
poor old coup'e who live not far from here, in a 
wretched hovel down by the sea—an old man 
of eighty who wins his bread by the hardest 
labour, and a poor old woman whose kind, true 
heart has for more than thirty years yearned 
for an ungrateful, worthless son, who never 
spared a penny from his great wealth to lessen 
the cares and hardships of his parents’ weary 
lives.” 

Miss Tregarthen spoke at first with some 
trepidation, bat her concluding words were 
uttered firmly and distinctly, and with her 
eyes fixed sternly on those of the alderman, 
who shrank back ashamed and astounded, 
covered with confusion. 

“Miss Tregarthen,” he said at last, “you 
are insulting me.” 

As he spoke his eyes were fixed earnestly en 
the faca she had been painting; and, reading 
in his expression that he recognised it with 
unmistakeable emotion, she said :— 

“TI can see, too, that you have not forgotten 
your mother’s face.” 

“ My mother’s!” 

‘“« Yes, sir, the model for this sketch was poor 
old Elizabeth Ann Jenkins, your mother.” 

With a smile that was full of mockery and 
bitterness he eaid, as he rose from his chair, 
“Madame, you do ma honour; but I will no 
intrude upon you any longer. It will be my 
better plan, perhaps, to see either your father 
or Doctor Carew.’ 

“ Papa will be home presently to dinuer, 
and itis not more than three miles to Doctor 
Carew’s house.” 

“ Thank you!” 

His last glance, ashe retired abruptly from 
the room, was fixed upon the picture of his 
m >ther. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
** Do you know Dr. Carew’s house?” asked 
the alderman, as he placed his foot upon the 











step of the chaise preparatory to resuming his 
place under its spacious hood. 
‘ ; Ees, sur,” replied the driver, touching his 
at. 
Take methere.” 

The driver, as he mounted to his seat, came 
to the conclusion that Sir John had besn 
offended in the Manor House-~he looked 
flushed and angry, and spoke so sharply. 

Again the rain began to fall as they drove 
away. The landscape improved as they went, 
trees became more abundant, the farms and 
cottages nearer together and more numerous. 
The roads—mostly down-hill—ran between 
hedgerows, fields, and meadows ; here and there 
a church tower, or an old manor-house cropped 
up amongst the foliage; and presently they 
rattled into Hellar, pleasantly situated on the 
slope of a steep hill, and then stopped at the 
door of Dr. Carew’s house. 

The doctor was at home, and in his surgery, 
to which Sir John was promptly introduced; and 
his glance—as he turned from disconsolately 
contemplating the rain and gloom outside to 
look at the alderman—was one of sharp and 
critical investigation. 

‘Good afternoon, my dear sir,” said Sir 
John, in a loud voice, with imperfectly assumed 
cheerfulness. “Not hearing anything more 
from you with regard to Mrs. Cochrane, I have 
taken a very long and somewhat comfortless 
journey for the pleasure of becoming personally 
acquainted with you.” 

“* Good afternoon,” replied the doctor curtly, 
“ take a seat, Sir John.” 

The visitor being seated, the doctor said :— 

‘“Mrs. Cochrane has gone away from Tre- 
garthen Manor House.” 

The tone in which this was said brought a 
flush to the alderman’s dark face. There was 
something of sly triumph in it. He compressed 
his lips tightly aud looked fierce. ‘ Do you 
know where she has gone ?” 

The doctor replied —truthfully enough—that 
he did not. 

‘*T shall find her.” 

‘“* Possibly,” said the doctor gravely. 

“ You convinced yourself, I suppose, that she 
was insane, and therefore considered it unsafe 
to leave your patient in her charge. She left, 
I presume, on that account.” 

“On the contrary,” said the doctor; ‘‘ I con- 
vinced myself that she was perfectly sane.” 

“ Thank yon, sir, I am very glad to hear it. 
Did she confess that her real name was Alice 
Weeldon ?”’ 

“ Her real name is, I believe, Alice 
Jenkins.” 

The alderman looked troubled and dis- 
mayed. 

He said bitterly, “I might have spared my- 
self the fatigue and trouble of this long, dreary 
journey if you had only been kind enough to 
tell me all this in a letter, sir.” 

As he spoke he arose and drew on a glove, 
as if to depart. 

“ Excuse me,sir,” said thedoctor, “ but before 
you go, permit me to ask a question or two in 
my turn. I did not object to answer your 
questions, remember.” 

‘¢ Well, sir.” 

“Mrs. Weeldon has asister,I think. Her 
name is Clara Grant. Is itso? 

Sir John gazed at him silently for a full 
moment, 


“ Is that a trap?” he asked sarcastically. 

“Sir! I was waiting for a reply, not a 
question.” 

“T decline to answer.” 

“ And you have doubtless a very good reason 
for doing so. That unfortunate young woman 
was last seen in the streets of London, singirg 
songs for bread. Do you know that, Sir 
John ?” 

* You are insolent, sir, and I decline to 
answer.”’ As he said this he opened the door. 

“T don’t think, Sir John, you'did a wise 
thing when you came into Cornwall,” 

The doctor laughed ; the door was banged, 
and Sir John, hurrying from the doctor’s house, 
sprang iato the chaise with a face of undis- 





guised fury, muttering to himself more than 
one or two oaths. 

“‘ Drive me to the best inn in the town ; you 
can put up the horsegthere.” 

At the best inn—the Rei L‘on—Sir John 
ordered and sat moodily down to an ill-cooked 
meal, for which he had neither taste nor appe- 
tite. After it, he smoked and drank a little too 
freely. The raiu continued to fall heavily. 

Again and again Sir John thought of all he 
had sacrificed upon the altar of his ambition. 

He seemed to-have isolated himself from 
every source of real happiness and content, to 
increase and multiply at every step a whole 
host of irritating and petty annoyances, none of 
which he deserved, as he believed. 

Look at the day he had just passed through. 
Could anything be more utterly wretched and 
disappointing ? 

He was seeking his wif@, with the beat inten- 
tions in the world, desirous only of forgiving 
and being forgiven, and he had been received 
— nothing but contumely, insults, and oppo- 
sition, 

Thirty years of absence from his poor, 
ignorant, obscure parents had not sufficed to 
blot him out of their remembrance or destroy 
the chance of his being identifie1 as their son. 

He was most painfully, despairingly puzzled 
and bewildered. 

And then how bitter it was to find that he 
could not even cut himself free from this hor- 
riblie young woman who had so hideously 
disgraced both herszlf and her family—this 
Clara Grant! 

The alderman pitied himself most sincerely 
as @ brave, true man, a good man, a great man, 
a man whom all the world might justly admire 
and esteem, and yet withal a man so utterly 
miserable and unhappy. 

The more he drank the mere he pitied him- 
self; and at last it was with difficulty that he 
restrained himself from shedding tears over 
himself—his fate was so lamentably cruel and 
undeserved. 

Even the greatest of conquerors have these 
hours of weakness and despondency. We 
have it upon record how that Napoleon the 
Great was ashamed of. his origin. when he 
had attained the dignity of a French general, 
and was savage with that poor, honest. simple- 
hearted countryman of his whosaid, “Do methe 
favour to speak in our dear native tongue,” 
and, auswering him loudly in French that 
those near might hear and suppose him no 
Corsican, asked indignantly: ‘‘ What do you 
mean by this iusolence, fellow?” holding up 
to scorn and laughter the gift of “a few ells of 
cloth to make him half-a-dozen shirts,” sent in 
kindness by poor, sympathising Madame de 
Saint Ange, because she knew his poverty. 

You may know, too, that the great little 
conqueror never forgave the honest Corsican 
who brought the cloth, because he boldly 
replied :— 

“Eh! I have seen the day, and: not long 
ago either, when half of this piece of cloth 
would have been gladly accepted by your 
mother, General Buonaparte, to make shifts 
for your sisters.” 

In a like spirit this Napoleon of Commerce, 
this great and onenmeliin conqueror in ‘the 
great battles of trade, looked back upon his 
origin, and detested and resented the insolence 
of those who dared to call attention thereto. 

The huge red moon was rising slowly up 
into the dark-grey mist of the evening when 
the old hooded chaise was ouce more brought 
to the door of the Red Lion to take the alder- 
man back to Waunceston. 

But before leaving he called for pen, ink and 
paper, and taking from his pocket-book half-a- 
dozen bank-notes, enclosed them carefully in 
an enyelope with a sheet of paper, on wkich he 
wrote : 

“Bank of England notes, five in namber, 
each for fifty pounds, sent for John William 
and Elizabeth Anne Jenkins, from their long- 
lost son, John.” 

These he carefully put into his pocket-book 
before resuming his place in the chaise. 

(Zo be continued.) 
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REST AT LAST. 


Tax path thy feet have trod so long, 

Has led thee through the gate at last, 
That separates this busy throng 

From those who have its portals passed. 
Thy my were many, thou wert old, 
Twice forty-four the bells have tolled. 


The child upon its mother’s knee 
You saw, and saw its wedding-day. 
Its manhood’s prime you lived to see, 
Ard saw that manhood’s prime decay ; 
And still you lived, and saw it hid 
At last beneath the coffin-lid. 


You saw a nation in its youth, 

Defeat an old and warlike land. 
You saw it later, filled with ruth, 

And brothers fighting hand to hand. 
You lived, and peace at last once more , 
You saw proclaimed from shore to shore, 


And then the sands within the glass 
Of that long day were nearly run, 
You saw the flying moments pass— 
Those golden grains that, one by cne, 
Were falling, and you knew the last 
Would soon be added to the past. 


Your footsteps near and nearer drew 
Toward the swiftly setting sun ; 
The shadows long and longer grew, 
Then gently blended into one. 
Your long day’s work was done at last, 
The sun was set, the harvest past. — 
A. B. P. 








TO THE WORLD GUILTY. 


CHAPTER XI. 
FACE TO FACE ONCE MORE, 


“ Waens is Hyacinth?” asked Miss Philippa, 
about five o’cleck in the afternoon. The ques- 
tion was addressed to Louis and Gwendolen as 
the elder lady entered the drawing-room. Both 
looked up, Louis from a novel, Gwendolen 
from some crewel work. 

“In her room, is she not?” replied the latter, 
directiy. 

No, I have just been there.” 

‘* Perhaps she is out,” suggested Louis. 

‘‘ Then she ought not to be,’’ said Miss Phi- 
lippa ; ‘‘ roaming the country by herself! She 
is far too independent.” 

“ Maybe she is not by herself,” said Gwen- 
dolen, rising. ‘ You need not stare at me, Louis ; 
most likely the letter that came last night was 
from Lochisla—the writing on the envelope dis- 
gused. of course—and she has gone to meet 

im,” 

“Scandalous!” burst from Miss Philippa, 
in a kind of gasp. 

“ Scandalous!” repeated Louis, flushing high, 
as he flung down his book and rose abruptly. 
“ Be reasonable, Aunt Philippa ; you know how 
I feel—what I think about Lochisla; but it is 
monstrous to suppose that Hyacinth will cut 
off all friendship with him. Whatever wrong 
he has done us (as she said), to her he was a 
friend and protector—the worst friend she 
could have now; but we cannot expect her to 
see that—all at ouce, at any rate. If she is 
brought to see it, it will be by influence, not 
coercion. Remember we have no power over 
her. Child as sheis she is her own mistress ; 
and she might go and live alone if she chose, 
She must not be reproved or interfered with, 
or we shall only drive her into the mischief we 
wish to save her from.” 

Louis spoke the last words with a tone of 
authority, which Miss Philippa fally recognized. 
It was not often that the master of Stanhope 
Lea asserted himself as head of the house, but 
when he did everyone about him knew that he 
meant it. But even if Miss Philippa had felt 
disposed to disregard authority, Louis’s reason- 
ing appealed powerfully to her own. Worldly 
motives were touched, nor were humane mo- 
ives entirely inoperative, Hyacinth was very 








young and very beautiful; she had no relatives 
but her mother’s kinsfolk, and if she left their 
protection her future path would be a very 
rilous one. What influence could then save 
er from Lord Lochisla ? 

“You are right,” said Miss Philippa, in a 
softened manner ; and Gwendolen added : 

“ Certainly right.” She said no more, but re- 
sumed her seat and her work, though in the 
latter were not a few wrong stitches, which she 
presently picked out with unwonted impatience. 
Yes, far better that Hyacinth should remain 
at Stanhope Lea; after all, the man who had 
s0 completely bowed to the world’s verdict ten 
years ago would not brave it now, and offer to 
any woman a branded name ; nor would rs 
cinth accept a position so equivocal. Besides, 
why assume that Lochisla loved the girl? 
Might he not still retain the memory of his 
first love ; might he not yet—— 

‘¢Gwendolen,” said her brother’s voice, and 
she started violently and looked up; she had 
not noticed that both Louis and Miss Philippa 
had left the room, and the former had re- 
turned. 

“Tt must be as we thought,” Louis added. 
‘* Justine says that Hyacinth told her long ago 
she was going out, and wou!d be home to 
dinner.” 

“T shall say nothing,” Gwendolen answered, 
drily, ‘‘and Hyacinth is not to blame.”’ 

“TLochisla is,” eaid Louis, sternly ; ‘and I 
only hope that I shall not meet him, for I shall 
notspare him the truth. For four years he 
has not seen the child ; why disturb her peace ? 
How is it?” said the young man through his 
teeth, ‘that Heaven gives to come men every 
gift but the sense of honour?” 

“ Yet,” said Gwendolen, with almost a sneer, 
‘¢in the German war, Count Cameron’s honour 
was held in highest esteem; his pledge was 
never doubted, and no outrage was ever charged 
upon bis Uhlans.” 

“ Aye, aye; so there are men by the thousand 
who would not utter a lie, nor cheat at cards, 
but will rob a man of his wife without com- 
punction, And they talk of their ‘honour !’” 

He took up his book again and flung himself 
in an arm-chair. Certes, Louis Stanhope was 
only just—in the abstract. The world’s code of 
hononr is strangely elastic ; but was he just to 
Lochisla? According to his means of judging 
—yes, 

When Hyacinth returned at seven o’clock 
no questions were asked her; and though she 
saw at once that the reason for her absence 
was divined and disapproved of, no such 
disapprova] was openly displayed. Miss Phi- 
lippa, indeed, was less cold than usual, as if she 
feared being misunderstood. 

The next morning Louis proposed going up 
to Tattersall’s for the purchase of the horse, 
and Hyacinth showed herself sufficiently care- 
less and lavish with regard to money, giving 
him carte blanche as to price. . 

“ And what name is she to have, Hyacinth ?” 
asked Louis, as he bade adieu. : 

“I hardly know. I must think about it; 
perhaps I will call her Lenore.” 

“Some legendary German name, of course, 
Well, good-bye, Hyacinth.” 

Louis departed, and Gwendolen asked Hya- 
cinth what she was going todo that morning. 

“IT don’t know. I shall go and look at the 
church, I think.” 

“ Shall we go together?” 

“Ab, yes; but you will not come ont of 
mere politeness, You must not treat me as a 
guest.” 

“No, Hyacinth. I should like to go.” 

They were soon ready, and sallied forth, and 
a few minutes’ walking brought them to the 
church. ‘ 

It stood in the midst of an extensive and 
picturesque churchyard, which, at the rear, 
sloped down to the river. The church was 
always open, so Gwendolen lifted the door- 
latch and they entered. 

It was a fine old building of the Norman 
style of architecture, and Hyacinth thought it 
looked like a church “‘ at home,” with its high 








pitched altar, candles, and flowers. 





“And there used to be the Lady Chapel,” 
she said, as she paused before the chancel step 
and turned to Gwendolen, ‘‘and here St. 
Joseph’s, And you baveno other shrines? But 
I thought you would have the Madonna's; 
that is strange!” 

“ To you, perhaps, it is, Hyacinth. See, here 
is what we call the Monument Chapel—only 
Stanhopes are buried in it, There used to ba 
an altar to Saint Benedict in old times, but of 
course that has been destroyed.” 

“ What a pity!” said Hyacinth softly ; and 
with reverent step she passed into the little 
chapel where slept so many generations of her 
forefathers. Quaint knights and ladies, and 
quainter inscriptions in Latin, which Hya- 
cinth read with ease—and Gwendolen mada 
her read some of them aloud—to hear the 
musical foreign Latin. ‘I used to know some- 
thing of the language,” she said, smiling, “ but 
I could not follow the sense with your pro- 
nunciation,” 

** Well, I once heard an Englishman in Paris 
quote some Latin, and I could not understand 
him.” The progress through the chapel was 
slow. Hyacinth’s interest in the tombs was 
intense, and she listened attentively to the 
stories Gwendolen related of some of the de- 
parted worthies of the family. 

So they came to the more modern tombs, 
and stopped at length before a beautiful white 
marble monument, and Hyacinth read the in- 
scription—in Latin, like the rest—which re- 
corded that beneath that marble rested Francis 
Louis Stanhope, of Stanhope Lea, and Jenni- 
fred Rhoda Stanhope, his wife; the date of 
the latter’s death showing that it must have oc- 
curred many years before that of her husband 
—when Louis was a baby and Gwendolen 
only a young child. 

A _ mamma!” said Gwendolen, with a 
sigh. 

“ Do you remember her, Gwendolen?” 

“ So vaguely that I hardly know whether it 
is herself I remember, or only fancy so because 
I am familiar with her picture. She was an 
invalid for a long time before her death—more 
than a year—and could not have endured our 
presence ; we were never allowed to see her. 
She died very suddenly at last, or perhaps I 
might have seen her.” 

“I think,” said Hyacinth, slowly, “if there 
is one thing above all others that I wish, it is 
to have known my mother.” 

Gwendolen looked at her, 
Aunt Amy once,” she said. ‘‘I remember 
her as very pretty and gentle. I don’t wonder 
Marcus Vernon loved her. I sympathize with 
your feeling, to some extent. I have often 
thought that I should like to have known my 
=" and yet, perhaps, it may be as well as 
it is.’ 

How well one day Hyacinth remembered 
those words! They struck her now, and she 
said, inwardly, ‘‘ Maybe it is as well.” If Gwen- 
dolen had known her mother would she have 
been able to cherish as her likeness the pale 
yellow-haired woman whose picture hung in 
the dining-room at Stanhope Lea ? 

As Gwendolen spoke,she turned aside and 
sat down on a low stone bench jutting out 
from the wall, and presently Hyacinth came 
and seated herself by her cousin. 

“There is a lovely view from the tower,” 
said Gwendolen, “if you care to mount so 
high.” 

“T shall like to go very much—and you?” 

‘*No, I shall wait for you here, or in the 
churchyard. I am nos very fond of steep 
turret stairs. But don’t go just yet.” She 
laid her hand suddenly on Hyacinth’s, and 
asked in a quick low tone, her cheek flushing 
as she spoke : 

“You saw Lochisla yesterday. Was he 
changed ?” 

Hyacinth started, and the blood rushed to - 
her brow; but her cousin’s eager glance and 
earnest manner reassured her. She answered 
almost immediately : 

“Changed from what I knew him? Oh, 
no.” 

“ Bah |—changed from —Stay,°I forgot—you 


“T only saw 
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did not know him eleven years ago. I am 
foolish; but to you he is unchanged?” 

“Yes; bub why ask? Why speak. of him, 
Gwendolen?” Hyacinth turned aside in pain 
aud fear. She marvelled that, believing what 
her cousin did of Lochisla, his name should 
ever pass her lips. 

“You wonder that I can speak of him?’ said 
Gwendolen ; “ ’tis a lack of dignity, you think? 
Well, co be it; but when you have loved, you 
will understand me better. Blame me if you 
choose—but I must unburden myself to some- 
one, and at home I can find no sympathy. I 
am pent up in myself. I can trust you; if 
you cannot sympathise, you can pity and for- 
bear, and you will not betray me. We know 
sometimes by instinct those we can trust, and 
I can trust you.” 

“ You can indeed, Gwendolen.” With tears 
in her eyes, Hyacinth kissed the hand that 
held hers. 

Gwendolen went on in the same manner : 

“ He loved me then—he never denied it! 
And after ten years of exile, he comes back 
to England—comes to this place. I do not 
speak of this time—he may have come partly, 
at least, to see you; buthe was here months 
ago, before he knew you would be with us—” 

“ Gwendolen "—interrupted Hyacinth, and 
paused. 

“ Go on—what would you say?” 

“No, no, I should not have spoken.” 

“Why not? what would you say, I ask 
again?” 

“You cannot mean—you do not—that if 
Count Cameron sought you again, you would 
forgive—you—you do not love him still?” 

* Love him!” Gwendolen dropped thehand 
she held and rose to her feet with a passionate 
gesture. “I hate—despise him! and yet—yet 
he is mine; and what if he loves me still? 
What if he sought me—sued for pardon—aye, 
on bended knee?” A fieree look of triumph 
flashed into the light eyes ; “ why should I 
refuse it ?” 

“Hush, oh hush!” Hyacinth covered her 
face in shame and pity. “ You cannot know 
what you are saying!” 

“ T know too well. Love him! the man who 
trampled my life under his feet! No, but for 
that wrong, I would see him at mine.” 

Hyacinth rose to her feet. “ To spurn 
bim,” she said, quietly, “‘as he spurned you? ” 

“No; he spurned, but I would forgive.” 

“ Forgive such a wrong! and without even 
love! You said, too, just now thst you hated 
him. How, then, can you forgive him?” 

“You area child, Hyacinth ; ” said the other, 
passionately. ‘“ What can you know of these 
things? Have I not told you he is mine—per- 
haps loves me still!” 

“Oh, Gwendolen!” Hyacinth said under her 
breath and turned away, clasping her hands. 

Her heart bled with a pity that was all pain 
for the woman who forgot her own dignity ; 
aud yetit was an infinite relief to learn the cer- 
tain truth that Gwendolen no longer loved 
ErrolCameron. But ber words and manner 
were a significant commentary on Lochisla's 
assertion, that though her own love might be 
dead, she would little care to know another 
held the place that ouce was hers. 

** Aye,” Gwendolen repeated, not heeding 
her cousin’s exclamation—‘‘he ismine. Why, 
he dare not give his name to any other woman! 
He will be bold if he venture to: enter the 
society which ten years ago ostracised him, and 
to-day, if it forgave him for his present fame, 
would not forgst the past.” 

Were Gwendolen’s words intended as a 
warning to Hyacinth? The girl drew back; 
she might bave urged that even if Lochisla 
still loved the woman he had abandoned, he 
could not come to her again as @ lover; nor 
could she, for her very name's sake, pardon 
him; but she feared to speak, to rouse active 
jealousy in Gwendolen’s bLeart, and incur, per- 
haps, questions which could only be combated 
by falsehood. 

She turned towards the entrance of the 
chapel, and Gwendolen made no movement to 


| by women than by men, Errol Cameron hadi 


stay her, bat sank back om the-bench again, 
clasping her hands. en her knees, 
Hyacinth paused; “I might.go up. to :the 
tower now,” she said, “ I will not ba long.” ' 
“ As you like,” Gwendolenanswered, and Hya- 
einth’s slight form passed out into the church. 
Gwendolen lifted her eyes and looked after the 
retreating figure. 
“ A child’s love, no more,” she muttered; ‘* no 
more, or she must have betrayed it, But it 
may grow to be more, Why does he see her? 
why tamper with her peace? Ah! the air of 
this place stifles me !” 
She rose up hastily, passed with a hurried 
step into the aisle of the church, and gaining 
one of the smaller dvors opened it, and stepped 
out into the churchyard. 
Tt was a secluded spot at the back of the 
church, where the grass grew long and rank, 
and fewer graves had flowers on them, as though 
those.tributes were given more to be seen by 
the living than as offerings to the dead, and 
who would see them here ? 
The spot.suited Gwendolen’s present humour. 
She sat down on a@ low gravestone, turning 
her back on the river, which flowed a hundred 
fest. or more from her; and she pulled up the 
grass in handfuls, and poored it over the 
grave and over her dress. Her mind was in a 
strange chaos just now. Even as a girl, when 
she had really loved the Earl of Lochisla, she 
had never been blind to the advantages of his 
wealth and high position ; and now that fame 
had added greater lustre to his name, and 
time had diminished her own hopes of secur- 
ing ® position, still more important in her eyes 
had grown the accessories of rank and status 
and fortune. Besides, theshock that had fallen 
on her youth had tended to harden her cha- 
racter and to develop its least admirable traits ; 
the bitter and abiding sense of a cruel injustice 
darkened for her the whole atmosphere)of life. 
And while her heart was less deeply wounded 
than would have been the case with a loftier 
and more sensitive temperament, her pride 
was roused to full force; but it was a strange 
pride, not the superb pride which ignores 
the hand that has wounded it, but would 
rejoice rather to see that hand clasp her 
hand again as a suppliant—not as she had 
said to Hyacinth, to repel with. seorn—bat to 
forgive. Forgive, while she hated? Yes, for 
strong in the woman’s séul was that feeling of 
possession which is more tardily yielded up 


been hers; no other should possess him. She 
cherished the idea—the hope—that he stiil 
loved her. She would have rejoiced to let the 
world know that after loug years she had 
triumphed, that the man who had abandoned 
her was her lover still.. This. was to.stoop low 
indeed; but lower still was the abasement of 
an almost mercenary ambition—the willing- 
ness to restore to favour a wealthy wooer. But 
to do Gweudolen jastice this feeling was tho 
least prominent in her mind, and was scarcely 
recoguised by herself. 

While she sat there wrapt in her own 
thoughts, a wicket in the fence, which divided 
the churchyard from the river bank, opened, 
and a tall man’s figure passed through and— 
apparently intentionally, avoiding the more 
direct cut which led to the village—skirted the 
church, whereby he would reach a path that 
ran at the back of the village main-street or 
avenue. 

But Gwendolen, where she sat, could not 
see the approaching intruder; neither could 
he see her; a projecting buttress, close to 
which she was, hid each from the other, and 
deadened the sound of his quick, light steps on 
the turf. 

Errol Cameron’s thoughts were not. just 
now of his early love, save in that collateral 
sense in which his own and Hyacinth’s future 
was influenced and controlled by the past, 
wherein Gwendolen had played so prominent 
a part; and he would certainly not have ex- 
pected to meet her-in a spot so secluded and 
out of the beaten track. 


his eyes, hitherto—contrary, to the usual obser- 
vant habit of the-soldier’s-lf@—bent on the 
ground; and in that seeend with a stifled and 
passionate exclamation he recoiled, as never 
had Cameron of Lachisla recoiled before 
cannon’s mouth, or the onward rush of, a 
thousand armed foes. . 

But this beautiful woman who stood only a 
few feetfrom him—for, Gwendolen had turned 
sharply; and her look—her quick spring to 
her feet, and ery, .spoke-instant, r ition-— 
was to him a sight. more. terrible, than had 
been a shape from the unseen .world—more 
terrible than the ghost of.a. dead past.,. It was 
the living breathing witness, against him—the 
victim of a wroug still liying. Eleven years had 
changed her from lovely girl to superb woman, 
as they had chaneed"him from joyots ‘careless 
youth to grave stern manliood. But to her he 
had knelt with vows of love; her hand he had 
clasped, her brow he had kissed. And now, 
after the long years, he stood face to face with 
her once more—between them five yards of 
ground, but between their lives, broad and 
deep and rapid, the river of, wrong—unpardon- 
able, irredeemable. \ 

Back on the souls of both.in:that breath!ess, 
speechless moment rushed the last meeting, 
the last parting—-whem her-fain head had 
rested on his breast, and his lips had 
spoken words of lovée’and ‘Hope? ” Today his 
heart is full of another love; but’ yesterday 
another's: heart was pressed to that/heart—an- 
other’s hand enclosed in ‘his,’ ‘Ths oid love 
died years sgo ; and if, in one wild second, it 
flashed on her that he had seen herin this 
lonely spot, and had sought her, that quick 
recoil—the bitter pain expresse@™in look and 
mien—had. dashed that hope to, the ground; 
yet did not all hope perish. 

The woman spoke first, slowly. 

“ So, Earl of Gochisla, we meet once more. 
Time has not changed either of us beyond re- 
cognition—outwardly at least. It has wrought 
great changes, it seems, in the Lord of Léchisla, 
crowning him with fame and—honour.” 

He stocd before’her-uncovered in the san- 
shine, his head‘a little bent in the proad man’s 
stern endurance of shame; in the: steadfast 
resolve to bear all for, and from tlie woman he 
had wronged. The keen sneer stabbed him 
like a knife. A swift flush crossed his dark face 
—a spasm of deeper pain for her sake. She 
had stooped from her womanhood to t#unt him ; 
sho had betrayed what a woman’s ‘pride—a 
woian’s delicacy—should have hidden ; ‘but, 
without looking up, he answered vently,— 

“T regret this meeting, Miss Stanhope ; Idid 
not seek it—it was pure’accident. I can: only 
apologize for an unwilling intrusion.” “He 
bowed as he spoke, and turned to move away, 
but Gwendolen’s voice arrested his ‘steps. He 
raised his eyes, and as they met her look that 
look startled him with a feeling akin to horror. 
What! did the girlish love still live in her 
heart, and was she willing that he should know 
it—willing to re-conquer and to forgive? No, 
no—he had surely misread her; her eyes had 
unconsciously uttered a language her lips 
would not endorse; but He paused at once. 

“ Stay, Lord Lochisla,” Gwendolen had said, 
and she flushed under his momentary glance ; 
then clenching her right hand tightly she went 
on: “I suppose I ought not to detain you; but 
I have some right to question you, though you 
may deny that right.” 

‘**I do not deny it.” 

“You place no limit,” said Gwendolen, with 
hardly veiled sarcasm. 

“Not on your right to question.” 

“T understand—but on your obligation to 
answer.” 

‘“‘ Nay, I assume that you cannot ask what I 
must refuse to.answer.” 

“Mere courtesies; Lord Lochisla,” said 
Gwendolen, ‘are from your lips to me a 
mockery. It can only bo the flimsiest sub- 
stitute for a-real respect when you stand 
here to utter it.” 





He pased from the deep shadow into the 





sunshine, and doing so imstinectively raised 





The Earl’s eyes flashed, but he. bit. his lip 
and remained silent.- The cruel words were 
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so true, and yet—though she knew it not— 
s0 unjust ! eS 

“ You are silent,” said Gwendolen, watching 
him, and her heart beat faster with delusive 
hopes» “Are you then weary of legitimate 
warfare, or baving none to ras do you 
seek diversity of amurement— I say? in 
striking again an enemy once already beaten. 
to the ground? What!”—she was t 
from head to foot now with mingled emotions 
“you feel my words. J can. wound you, Your 
eye quails, your lips are white! Have you no 
avswer? Are you brave only to mest armed 
men, and utter craven before Bas erste 
women? If you have one spatk of truth or 
honour left, tell me why— world 
to ehoose from—you come'té etter 
eleven long years? Have 14 little 
yet? Do I need more 
gore me?” 

““@wendolen! spare yoursslf—no6mell” The 
words broke from him im the his 
pain, Was it this womum ‘he had loved—to 
whom he.Would have given his life?—this 


wothan in her blighting scorn wes a 
pg acon Sa his love? weéuld he fail 
te ‘through all the passiotr of a-sincere 
resentment the cry of a ‘heart 


i -wppe#l- 
ing to bim, seeking to-win him back “to a 
trust.” : 


‘Spare myself?” Gwend eh 
x. s arsely.. 
Pep es tye. me careful accor = a who 


yourselves have nome; you age tender for 
womanhood's purity who Have nothing of 
manhoed’s chivalry. It ‘was a light thing*to 
you to love;-and brewk faith; you 
could = like a thread a tie that forsome 
reason had grown irksome ; and for you there 
was honour @nd renown to be gained—all ‘that 
life can give; forme the woman’s part ‘to 


endure ; shame, disgrade, reproach, and all'the. 


bitterness of a love trampled to the earth, 
yet—” she faltered and turned aside, wringing 
her clasped hands, “ yet living still.” 

-While Gwendolen spoke the habitual pallor 
of Lochisla’s face had deepencd to’an almost 
deathly hue, and for ® moment after she had 
ceased ho remained silent; but when he spoke 
again it was with exceeding gentleness. 

“Tt was no light thing’ to me to break a 
plighted faith; and all that I havé ‘won of a 
soldier’s renown cannot blot out'the stain of dis- 
honour on my name. Itis just, I know, that I 
should suffer, and to that dectee bow. From 
you—from the world—I ‘deserve no mercy, 
and I ask none. Would that I could undo the 
wrong done! but that can never be. You 
ask me,” he went on, as Gwendolen sank down 
on the tombstone from which she had risen, 
averting her ‘face-from him, “why I am bere. 
You can hardly in a calmer moment believe 
that I desite to give you pain, or am even 
careless of causing it. Heaven be my ‘witness’! 
Nay,” hechecked himself with a quick drawn 
breath, and again the crimeon swept like a 
cloud over cheek and brow, “of what. avail 
such affirmation? How should any word that 
Ispeak'seem to you aught but a lie, unless its 
truth be obvious? ” 

Gwendolen sprang to her feet once more, 
stung to the quick—with true feminine incon- 
ae Rp the Earl should take her at her 
word. 

‘* How,” she cried, passionately; “should I 
believe the word that the deed belies? Not 
careless of giving pain to me! Then wliy, I 
ack again, why are you here. Answer me!” 

**T cannot!” 

Gwendolen stood still, aid looked at him. 
How widely divergent—as pole froth pole—was 
the man in his outward seeming’ and bis 
character. A man to beloved and trusted and 
obeyed; born to rule niinds by the power of 
his own; to rule hearts by the nobility and 
sympathy of his heart. 


{‘ His brows a throne where hohour may be crowned.” 


‘OTE ten years ago’ Errol Cameron had won 
love without’ seeking it, how much more now, 
with that beauty of form which hadiever been 
eonspicuous matured, and yet more enhancéd 
by the higher beauty of ripened intellect, the 


splendid perfection of rare and varied gifts? 
Scarcely did Gwendolen marvel that Hyacinth 
Vernon had been dazed and bewildered by the 
revelation of a base and dishonouring deed 
from this man; almost could Gwendolen have 
doubted the evidence of her own senses, of his 
own plea of guilt. Hope sprang up anew at 
his last words, 

Even had the old love seemed to himself 
@éad within him, might it not have stirred 
once more when his eyes rested on the woman 
to whom he had given it long ago? She was 
young still, lovely still—more lovely, many said, 
than in her girlhood. And, ah! to see that 
proud, stern man at her feet—to hear that 
soft voice, that had in it a deeper music than 
of Fe pry forgiveness ; to know that 
his heart was in her power—his life in her 
hands! 
es moved one step nearer to the 

arl, 

“You cannottellme,” she said. “Is it because 
you fear—that—thet—” Her flushed face was 
bowed ; the next'woriis were whispered, ‘‘ the 
past can never be blotted out?” 

“Hush! bush!” ‘his voice was hoarse and 
quivering with, pain, “Oh, Gwendolen, the 
past can never be Bidtted out! That which 


still—end forever. I believed that, long ago, 

pee Le gore aap your t all thought but 
of justly forfeited the 

love he won to wound it to death. Even 
now you h upon mereproaches that can- 
not consist with a desire to forgive the pas*.” 

EA et pr ne 0 a ss Ami back, 

e. wild fierce light lexped into her eyes. 

“ Was one word undeserved ?” sho said, “ Ah, 
I see—I steal. Your love is dead—was dead 
when youswere that in parting from me you 
loved meStill ; and now you would have ano- 
ther Tove “ 

*“ Hold!” interrupted Cameron, with a tone 
and look, that ‘great as her passion was, she 
instinctively obeyed. “I will not pretend to 
misunderfiand you; the tie that bound me, 
that binds me still te Hyaciuth Vernon, can 
never be closer... I have not)sunk so low, 
Gwendolen, as to‘aek any woman to share a dis- 
honoured name, I sball never know a home; 
no'son of Miinewill inberit the lands that have 
come to me through twenty generations. If 
you desire vengeance, it is yours, indesd; the 
cup of retribution is full to the very brim. Do 
you suffer and I remain scathless? Is it no- 
thing to me, whose fathers knew not what dis- 
honour meant, to hear—and from a womaun’s 
lips—such words as you haye spoken to me to- 
day, aad: to have 'to endure im silence—because 
Lhave ne-answer to give—because I cannot say, 
‘ you wrong me: I am guiltless.’ As woman’s 
virtue, so is @#man’s honour : the fame my sword 
has won me is but a veneer which cannot hide 
the gaping wound nor stay its bleeding; the 
praises of my name are to me like bitver gibes ; 
homege a:mockery. I have courted death, but 
desth spared me; to suffer still. Once more are 
you not avenged?” 

“I am avenged ;-verily, I am avenged!” 
The words fell slowly betweon her clenched 
teeth, as she folded her arms on her bosom. 
“It is just that your life should be blasted. 
Love and honour were yours, and your own 
hand destroyed them. You cannoé rear a 
green plant from ashes.” 

She turnéd-away; there was a hard glitter 
in her eyes—a vivid flush on her fair cheek; 
the cruel sense of buntiliation of a woman 
who had stooped from her dignity—stooped to 
the very dust—and in vain, added tenfold 
bitterness to her feelings and her words. She 
could have struck dead at her feet, at that 
moment, the man whom she had wildly hoped 
to see there a suppliant. And she had been 
the suppliant, wooing the lover who had so 
wronged her that his'very name should searce 
have passed her lips. She had given to him the 
right to retort scorn for scorn; and seeking 
his love had destroyed-even respect—nay, given 
him cause to ask if the woman who could go 
forget her womanhood had been, after all, so 








deeply injured. It is only lofty natures that, 





in the consc‘ousness of wrong, seek no victim. 
Gwendolen hated the man for whose saks she 
had humiliated herself; and yet had he 
followed her as she turned away—had he 
uttered one pleading word—she would have 
given heed to him. ‘The blended motives, not 
really dead—though she believed them so in 
her blind wrath—would have sprung to life 
again, and she would have been in truth in the 
power of the man she would have imagined 
her slave. 

But Lochisla only looked on. her a moment 
with a look in which there was no shadow of 
sternness or resentment, but only deepest com- 
passion ; and silently bowing his head, as if his 
hea:t gave acquiescence to the hatsh truth 
she had spoken, he moved away aniéng the 
graves; and Gwendolen, sinking down'in the 
rank long giass, burst into a storm of passionate 
weeping. 





CHAPTER XII. 
BROTHER AND SISTER? 

“ G@wenpomgn ! Gwendolen ! what is the 
matter? Ah, you wust not weep so. Look 
up, and speak to me!” So tender the musical 
voice so ‘sympathetic the ‘touch of the soft 
hand. Gwendolen lifted herself and looked up 
in the bewutifal face bending over her. 

“ Hyueitith,”’ she said, in e’vague bewildered 
way ; then abruptly laying‘a'sharpgtip on the 
girl’s = “are you here by ehanee? do you 


“I know,” said Hyacinth, gertly, “that 
Count Cameron met you; I was on the tower, 
Gwenddlen, and lwoking down I saw him 
crossing the ehurchyard, and I'watched him, 
and.then saw you and be meet. I went away 
at ence then, and only came out to you when 
I'knew you were alone again, because I looked 
through the belfry window—the one on the 
other side of the tower, Gwendolen—and I 
caught a glimpse of Count Cameron among 
the trees.” 

“IT never thought you would play the eaves- 
dropper, Hyacinth. Come back into the 
church for a little while, I cannot return 
home just yet, Hyacinth.” As they passed 
together inte the church again she said, “ You 
will not speak of this to anyone? ” 

“To whom,” replied the girl, surprised, 
“should I speak of it? Besides, what we 
come to know by chance is ia the nature of a 
confidence,” 

‘You have very exalted ideas of principle,” 
said Gwendolen, with a faint smile, deepening 
into a sneer as she added, ‘‘ Did you learn them 
from Count Cameron ?” 

“Ah! Gwendolkn! ’ the girl’s sensitive nature 
was shocked and wounded: ‘‘no, not from 
him.” 

“ Oh, why not?” said Gwendolen, recklessly ; 
“he is an honourable man, you know, the 
flower of chivalry, and to you a good friend— 
only a friend.” 

“Gwendolen, you are excited; I do not 
think you know what you are saying.” 

Hyacinth paused #s she spoke, speaking 
quietly, but with some hauteur. Gwendolen 
stopped, too, and looked at her cousin. 

“ Hyacinth, forgive me. I hardly think I 
did know what I said justnow; but I had no 
wish, to pain you ; only—no, another time,” she 
added, abruptly, “I will not say now what is 
in my mind, Let usreturn home.” 

Aud for that day at any rate, and for many 
days yet. to come, Gwendolen was silent as to 
what had passed between herself and Errol 
Cameron. 

Louis came back. in the evening, and with 
him he brought the horse he had bought for 
his-cousin. Wellhad the young squire executed 
his commission ; and Hyacinth was enraptured 
with the beautiful creature, whose great dark 
eyes—like her mistress’s—flashed with blended 
fire and softness. 

She seemed perfectly aware of the admiration 
she excited among the group gathered round 
her ; but most pleased by the caresses of the 
graceful girl who lavished on her rich musical 
German in the sweetest of voices. Perhaps 
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Madlle. Lenore—so Hyacinth named her—did 
not understand the Janguageof Schiller, but she 
understood every inflection of the human voice, 
and knew very well what caresses meant, 

Hyacinth was quite able to judge of the 
points of a horse, and needed no one to tell her 
that Lenore was not a mere showy steed, 
but possessed all the qualities she seemed to 
have; and she thanked Louis with tears in 
her eyes for his “ kindness,” 

“You must not thank me, Hyacinth,” he 
said, ‘I have had my guerdonin your approval. 
That would have been enough if it had been 
the work of days and weeks to obtain what you 
wished,” 

“That is very prettily said, Louis, and per- 
haps you mean it becange you have a good 
heart.” 

“T mean it, indeed, and not because I have 
a good heart—I am afraid I have not. You 
afford no test of the truth of its goodness.” 

“No,” opening her great biue eyes ; then she 
looked a little puzzled, and then laughed ont, 
and ran off to get an apple for Lenore. Of 
course the witch knew that from the time she 
could toddle everyone about her liked to do 
her service ; and in the camp, had she not been 
an idol from general to drummer? Butsome- 
how all this homage had lefther with a strange 
kind of simplicity, and she thought people 
“ very good ” to take trouble for her; and then 
Louis was her cousin, which, in her idea, gave 
him a kind of brotherly air—a view of the 
situation which Louis would probably have 
failed to appreciate. However, it just now 
dawned upon Hyacinth that her cousin was in 
earnest in what he said. But then he was like 
all the rest; and having got her apple, or 
rather half-a-dozen, the girl bounded back 
to the stable-yard to bestow them upon 
Lenore. 

It was not many hours—that is, the next 
morning—before Lenore was put into requisi- 
tion, and Hyacinth—passionately fond of horse 
exercise, and an accomplished horsewoman— 
rode daily. Louis almost invariably accom- 
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[FACE TO FACE ONCE MORE.] 


ne her, sometimes Gwendolen—but Gwen- 
olen could neither ride so far, nor so long, 
while Hyacinth and Louis scoured the country 
for miles ; indeed the girl outran young Stan- 
hope’s capacity, for he was not strong, while 
she—he used to say, laughing—did not seem 
to know what fatigue meant. 

These rides were dangerous pleasures for 
Louis Stanhope; but this did not occur to his 
young kinswoman. She treated him and felt 
towards him as if he had been her brother, and 
he had done and said nothing as yet to startle 
her out of that haven of rest. 

Once or twice Louis tried to “sound” her 
about Errol; the first time she turned the 
matter off ; the second time, she said quietly, 
“Do you know, Louis, I think you and I 
had best not talk about Count Cameron. We 
cannot altogether agree, and we might quar- 
rel; that will not do. Now for a race to that 
oak-tree yonder,” and she shook Lenore’s rein 
free, set off, and won by five lengths. So ended 
Louis’s “speering” with regard to Count 
Cameron. Yet the Count still remained at 
Falcon’s Rest, and more than ten days had 
passed since Hyacinth first met him, and she 
had not seen him since. 

“ Hyacinth,” said Louis, during one of their 
rides, ‘should you not like to go to London for 
the seas ?” 

“Are you going? Yes, I should like it very 
much.” 

‘I knew you would ; we were talking of it 
yesterday. We didn’t go last season, but 
Gwendolen wants to be in town this year, sol 
think we shall be going shortly—in a week or 
ten days.” 

It flashed into Hyacinth’s mind whether 
there was another motive also for this depar- 
ture to town—a wish to separate her from 
Lochisla ; knowing as they did, or believing, 
that he would not go into London society. But 
before she could answer Louis, her quick eye 
caught sight of asolitary horseman advancing 
alorg the lane—Cameron himself! and her 





heart bounded, and her blue eyes kindled, 
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Louis saw the Earl also the next moment, but 
he grew pale and set his teeth. It was impos- 
sible to avoid a meeting, for there was no open 
te or turning near, and if there had been, 
yacinth would certainly not have availed 
herself of the means of evasion. 

“There is your Uhlan Colonel, Hyacinth,” 
said young Stanhope, ‘De you want to stop 
and speak to him?” 

‘No more than a passing word, Louis. Iam 
riding with you—and he will understand.” 

The gentleness of her answer rebuked Louis; 
he coloured, and rode on a little ahead. The 
Earl, as he approached, drew off to Hyacinth’s 
side of the road. He glanced at Louis covertly, 
but offered no salute ; while Louis, on bis side, 
looked straight before him, ignoring the Earl’s 
ane | But to Hyacinth Lochisla lifted his 

at, and bent to the saddle bow, and would 
have ridden past, but the girl drew rein with a 
quick low utterance of his name, and a hand 
outstretched to him. 

“ One second,” she said, as he clasped that 
hand closely in his own. ‘ Will you be in the 
Dingle to-morrow morning at half-past six, and 
I will come to you?” 

** But, my child——” 

“ Oh, the people will not think anything. I 
have ridden cut alone two or three times before 
breakfast. You willbe there?” 

‘“« Is the question needed, sweetheart ?” 

Hyacinth coloured, smiled, and with a part- 
ing “ Adieu ” rode on after Louis. 

And if Louis Stanhope could have foreseen 
what only a few weeks would bring, he would 
have chosen an eternal prison rather than the 
pleasures of a London season. 

(To be continued.) 








Waen some people are boasting of their an- 
cestry we are reminded of the story of Jerrold. 
A man told him that he was descended from 
Cardinal Wolsey. 
the sharp reply, “‘ my dear sir, you must mean 
Linsey Woolsey.” 


“Cardinal Wolsey?” was 
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[“ SHAME ON YOU,” CRIED THE GIRL, “TO SPEAK OF MY DEAD FATHER LIKE THAT,”] 


NOVELETTE.} 
SIR ORIEL’S WOOING. 
CHAPTER IL 


“Tr Is FATE.” 

‘So you mean to give up your wandering 
habits and settle down like ® decent member 
of society,” observed Ralph Fermor, as he sat 
in the smoking-room of the Falmouth Hotel, 
with a cigar between his fingers, and looked 
with admiring eyes at his old friend and com- 
panion, Sir Oriel Graystock. 

“ Yes,” replied Sir Oriel, lazily, as he re- 
moved his cigar from his mouth ; “a man gets 
tired of wandering about from pillar to post 
when he has reached my time of life, I shall 
be eight-and-twenty next birthday.” 

“ An awful age to be sure ; and I am one year 
older than you. But you are right—if a man 
does nothing before he is thirty he may con- 
sider that he has let the game of life slip 
through his fingers.” 

“Yes, I have thought of that,” assented Sir 

Oriel ; ‘and Iam uncomfortably near thirty 
without having made a beginning; you at least 
have a profession.” 
_ “My profession is very much at your service 
in. exchange for your fortune, old man; but I 
suppose, to begin with, you'll be taking unto 
yourself a wife?” 

‘*Not if I know it.” was the very emphatic 
reply. ‘‘I may bea fool, but I’m not such a 
fool as to slip my head into a matrimonial 
noose. Iam having Graystock refurnished and 
redecorated, and I mean to go in for the 
county at the next general election, that is if a 
law suit I have on hand doesn’t go dead against 
me, ” 

** A law suit!” echoed Lieutenant Fermor. 

“Yes,” was the almost curt reply; “my 
opponent isa woman, too, My lawyers tell me 
I am pretty sure to win.” 

“ They think there is a doubt abcut it then,” 
asked Fermor. 

“ There is always a doubt where the law or a 





woman is concerned,” was the brief answer; 
* but suppose we smoke outside, it will be more 
pleasant.” 

“Yes, you are right, but it is getting late, 
and I must be off to my ship. What do you 
propose doing with yourself to-morrow?” 

‘* Among other things I want to go to Mylor 
Church ; it is somewhere across the harbour, 
isn’t it?” 

‘Yes, it’s on the other side of Trefusis 
Point. I'll come ashore and go over with you 
in the morning if you like. You see, I'm almost 
as much a stranger here as you are, I only 
joined the ship yesterday week, and as yet I’ve 
seen very little of the neighbourhood, and 
nothing at all of the people.” 

‘* Well, come and breakfast with me, and 
then we'll take a boat. An odd fancy has 
haunted me for some time past ; an unaccount- 
able desire to see the grave of old David Killi- 
grew, whois buried there.” 

“Ts that all you are going for?” 

‘Yes; the old miser was nothing to me 
beyond being a distant relative, from whom I 
have inherited a considerable sum of money ; 
but I have dreamed ef him several times lately, 
and he has always seemed to be saying to me, 
‘Go to my grave in Mylor Churchyard.’ The 
dream was repeated so often that at last I 
determined I would go; and that, in point of 
fact; is what brings me here.” 

“Well, its an ill wind that blows nobody 
good,” laughed Ralph Fermor, “ and as I should 
not have seen you but for your dream, I'm very 
glad you had it, and I hope the‘injudicious sup- 
pers that produced it had no worse effect. 
Good-night.” 

Then the young men shook hands and parted, 
Lieutenant Fermor walking down to a small 
quay, where a boat manned by blue-jackets, 
was waiting to take him on board H.M.S§. 
Philomela that was stationed in the harbour. 

Sir Oriel returned to the hotel, and found a 
telegram awaiting him. 

It was from his lawyer, and ran thus :— 

“ Defendant’s solicitors intimate that their 





client is willingto make terms. Would 
it not be wise, as you are in the neighbourhood, 
for you to see the lady herself.” 

“Confound the fellow ; why should I see the 
lady ? I'll see her and him——” 

He did not say where, but it was evident that 
the place to which he would like to consign 
them was not what would be generally con- 
sidered a desirable locality ; and he was still 
grambling half-audibly, when a man who was 
crossing the hall on the way tothe door, looked 
at him, and with evident surprise, exclaimed— 

“ Sir Oriel Graystock, by Jupiter! ” 

The young baronet looked up quickly, the 
frown still upon his handsome countenance, 
but it disappeared as soon as as he recognised 
the speaker, and he said cordially : 

‘Admiral Lanyoa, how do you do; have 
you been staying here long ? ” 

‘¢T’m living in Falmouth,” replied the elder 
man, shaking the baronet by the hand. 
“ Here’s my address, come and see me before 
you go away.” 

“T will.” was the reply. 

Then the two men shook hands again, and 
parted. The admiral being evidently in a 


urry. 

It was still early in the morning of the next 
day—being something between ten and eleven 
Sachem Sir Oriel and young Fermor 
walked down to the Market-quay, and engaged 
a boatman to take them round to Mylor Creek, 
telling him when they landed at the Coast- 
guard Station there to wait for them. 

Mylor Church stands close to the water’s 
edge, but the churchyard rises in so steep a 
slope on two sides of the building that some of 
the graves are higher than the roof of the 
church itself—a condition of things by no 
means uncommon in Cornwall. The situation 
is remarkably beautiful, and the churchyard 
is just what acountry churchyard ought to be— 
well-kept, and plentifully planted with simple, 
fragrant flowers. 

The sun this morning shines brilliantly, 
whole orchestras of birds sing sweetly in the 
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leafy boughs overhead, aud gaudy peacock 
butterflies chase each other from blossom to 
blossom, as though life were one long joyous 
holiday. 

Sir Oriel Graystock experienced no difficulty 
in finding the grave of old David Killigrew, 
since the momament upon it was one of the 
most conspicuous in the churchyard. 

But.as he steod looking upon the mass of 
polished granitethat covered the last resting- 
plece of his distant kinsman, the young baronet 
could net help wondering why he had come 
here, 

It-was not out of love for the memory of the 
dead man, because he had not seen him half-a- 
dozen times in his life; and though he owed 
part of his fortune to him it had come rather 
becausehe was'the representative of one branch 
of the family than from any personal goodwill 
an the part of the testator ; and knowing this, 
Sir Oriel naturally felt that much gratitude 
ought nest te be expected from him. 

The Jarge altar-like tomb of jranite pre- 
cluded the possibility of the grave being planted 
with flowers, but some loving hand bad recently 
placed a wreath of fresh-gathered roses on the 
tomb, and both the young men wondered who 
could have cared eno about the desd man 
to bring and leave it 

With something like a sigh, ana with a feel- 
ing of di i Sir Oriel turned away 
and began to look curiously about him. 

Suddenly be gave his companion’s arm a 
grip to put him on bis guard and ensure silence ; 
a then Ralph Fermor saw woman, only a 
few yards distant from them, kueeling by the 
side of a tiny grave with a wreath of 
rosebuds in her hand which she eo 
lovingly and tenderly upon the earth 
which covered what had once been & fair 
human blossom, 

The girl’s face was turned towards the young 
men, though she was nnconscious of their pre- 
sence, and they could observe the beautifully 
chiselled regular features, the pufe complexion, 
brigut and fair as the roses and lilies it rivalled, 
and the clear fearless blue eyes, sé6ft and tender 
now with emotion; bat with gréat possibilities 
in them for the expression of scorn and 
anger. 

They could ses nothing of her height or 
figure as she thus knelt, but her bright brown 
hair escaping from its fastenings fell over her 
shoulders, and the hands with which she was 
arranging the flowers were small and beauti- 
fully shaped—though they were now very mitch 
sun-burned. 

“Don’t disturb her,” Sir Oriel whispered, as 
he drew Fermor away. 

Bat, though he put a greater distance 
between himself and the fair stranger, he 
kept her well in sight, unwilling, as it seemed, 
to tear himself away from so faig a vision. 

At length he saw the girl move as though 
she.were about to rise; and feeling awkward at 
having watched her so intently, he abruptly 
turned away and went on to the spst to which 
Fermor had strofled—for it must for the'sake 
of candour be admitted that the latter had 
not been so much impressed with the beauty 
of the fair stranger as had his usually far less 
susceptible companion. 

‘* Some young mother mourning for her first- 
born,” he thought, with mild sympathy, and he 
had tarned quickly away, not wishing to intrude 
apon her grief. 

But Sir Oriel Graystock had not been so 
unobservant as his friend and he had particu- 
larly noticed that the girl wore no ring, and he 
therefore concluded rightly enough that she was 
neither married nor engaged to be'so. 

He was stiil loitering among the toms, 
keeping an ‘earnest but ‘Tistans watch on the 
girl whose face had impressed him as no other 
face had ever done, when he saw her rise to 
her feet, and he observed that she was'tall and 
graceful and even somewhat stately in her’ air 
and carriege, 

“She isn’t so very young either,” was his 
mental comment; “ she must be one or twwo- 
and-twenty if she is a day. Why, what can she 
be doing there ?” 








’ 


This last question wascccasioned by the young 
lady walkingstraight to David Killigrew’s tomb ; 
re-arrapging thewreath that did not lie quite 
to her satisfaction; and then adding a few 
flowers whtich “she had reserved from the 
smaller grave: 

For a moment or two after her work was 
done sbe paused as though lost in thought or 
occupied in silent prayer, and then she turned 
away amd slowly deseended the sloping path 
leading tothe water's edge. 

‘‘ Whovesn she be?” was the question Shut 
rose’in Sir Oviel’s mim@. ‘ What could make 


hher lay fowersonol David's tomb? Surely 


ligrew with whom I 
. The very woman with 
ime to open negociations 


she cannot 
am at d ‘ 
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Sir Oviel quietly, “but that young 
i by no ‘mewns wanting in physical 

‘Thewhe signalled to'their own beatman, and 
unbeeding a mild p from this friend, who 
would have’ longerim'the pretty spot, 
the 460% Gis seat, and self the man to row 
back to Falmouth” 

“JT suppose you don’t know that lady ?” he 
asked the man, indicating the fair oarswoman, 
who was some little distance ahead of them. 

‘No, sir, I don’t know her name,” was the 
réplhy, “though I’ve seen her about the harbour 
. good bit, and she’s always in that same 

oat,” 

‘© Then itxmust be her own.” 

* Yes, sir, I s*pese it is,” replied the man, 
who had not’ been as°*much interested in. the 
lady as the baronet was. 

**T wish you'd: find out whe the boat does 
belong to, and let me know this evening,” said 
Sir Oriel. **‘ Come up to the hotel after nine 
e’clock, and you'll get acrown for your pains.” 

Before the man could reply, however, an ex- 
clamation of alarm from the baronet, and am 
imperative order, “ Pull for your life,” made 
Fermor'start, and the boatman turn, tosee the 
girl's boat capsized, and itp fair occupant strag- 
gling in the water. 

“Get that rope ready, Ralph,” said Sir Oriel 
briefly to his friend, while he hiahself rapidly 
threw off hiscoat and boots, and prepared to take 
to the water the moment they were near enough 
to the girl, who was just contriving to keep 
herself afloat, though evidently uot without 
difficulty. ; 

“Can you swim?” asked. the: lieutenant, 
briefly, as he cheyed the order. ~ 

“ Yes, like a duck,” was the reply. 

‘You'd best be careful of the carrents round 
here, sir,” advised the boatman, ‘ That lady 
ean swim well, or she'd have been swept under 
before now, but it’s as much as she can do to 
hold her*own, I don’t think you need go in 
the water, sir, we'll be able to pick her up 
without.” 

But Sir Oriel Graystock paid no heed to the 
man’s caution ; he saw that the girl was dis- 
tressed and weighted with her clothing; and 
though she’ had not lost her presence of mind, 
it was only too evideut that she couid not long 
continue the striggle. 

As the boat neared her, the baronet sprang 
overboatd, and witha few vigorous strokes 
reached her side. 

“Don’t be afraid,” be said encouragingly, 
‘* you will be safe im a few minutes.” 

Thea be helped to support her while the 





boat was got alongside, and Fermor and the 
boatman assisted her to get into it. 

“Thank you very mueh for coming to my 
resene, I don’t know how I came to upset 
my boat; I never did such a stupid thing be- 
fore,” said the girl with a frank smile as she 
looked..at Sir Oriel. ‘ And what a miserable 
plight we are both in,” she went on, with a rue- 
fal expression of.countenance; “I hope we 
shall meither of ustake cold.” 

* am in no danger,” said the baronet, cheer- 
fully, “and you must put on my cdat, which is 
quite dry.” 

Here 
saying : 

“ We'd bestiledkaiffer the lady’s boat, sir.” 

Then he benile@ the sculls to Fermor and 
began to make'his own boat tilt in a perilous 
manuer in his efforts to reclaim the other 


‘the boatman, interposed by 


the coat, 
better resume. 

Then, heving taken $he address of the lender 
of the shawl so‘that i anight be sent badk to 
its owner, they set aff to row across she 
harbour, ‘the baronet with one oar, the boatman 
with ¢he ether, towing the Lady Kate after 


‘Gesive of fhe girl the boat drew alongside 
‘cease at @he end of the town 
3 the ; and here it was 
‘quite evident to the young men that she was 

own. 


avcidextt;” she said to a boat- 

men, who sprang forwaril directly he saw her 
face. “Get mea fly; Iemn’t walk up to the 
Grove in this plight.” ~~ 

Then she turned to Sir Oriel, and gracefully 
said : 
“T am really very grateful for your kindness 
to me, and if you are living far from here, my 
aunt, I am sure, will be glad to offer you shel- 
ter while dry clothing can be obtained.” 

“Thank you, I have only to make my way 
to the hotel yonder; But I hopeI may have 
the privilege of calling to learn that you are 
no worse for your involuntary bath.” 

“We shall be glad to see you,” was the 
reply. ‘My name is Kate Killigrew, and I 
live at the Grove ; amybody will:show ycu the 


* And my namevis Oriel Graystcck,” he re- 
turned, almost diffidently; “I suppose I have 
the honour of being your cousin.” 

“ OF course you. bave ; and of being my only 
enemy,” slre responded, with amused surprise. 
* Bat we will sign a truce for to-day, ai any 
tate. And asI am getting cold now, I willsay 
gocd morning.” 

So saying, she bowed to both of the young 
men as they helped her imto the fly, and she 
then was rapidly driven away. 

** Has the lady far to go,” asked the baronet 
as he turned to tip the boatman. 

« No, sit, only up the hill; she'll be there in 
another five minutes,” was the reply. 

Then Sir Oriel and Ralph Fermor: likewise 
got iato a fly and were driven to the ‘hotel, - 

“ It isfate,” was the young baronct's mental 
comment, as he thought of bis singular meet- 
ing with the cousin whom he had so! recently 
resolved to shun. 

‘Then he said aloud—for he had dressed by 
this time, and he and the licutenant were just 
about to sit dow: to luncheon: 

“I suppose I must call, butit’s rather awk- 
ward, as that lawsuit I told you about is with 
the young lady herself.” ; 

“ Tt is awkward, but you cansend your card, 
with kind inquiries ; or I will go as your deputy 
if like,” was the cévertly mischi¢vous 


ss I can’t slight the girl in that way,” replied 
Sir Oriel shortly. “ Having asked permiicsion 
to eall, of course, I must do so; but you'll call 
on your own account, won’t you—and with me.’”” 
- ** Yes,” was the slowly attered reply. “I 
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suppose I may as well;'slre seems.a nice jolly 
sort of girl, and one needn't like her the less 
for teing ati heiress.” 

Sir Oriel looked at-his friend for a moment. 
with a passing flash of jealousy, but it disap- 
peared almost as quickly as‘it‘came, for Ralph 
Fermor did not look a formidable rival ; and 
the baronet reflected with s6me satisfaction 
that the man who could speak of “ that divine 
creature” as & “ nice jolly sort of girl ” could 
have very little good taste, and absolutely no 
sentiment 

It never oceurred to Sir Oriel; however, that 
somebody élsé might have been in the field 
before: himself, 


CHAPTER It. 
A? THE GROVE. 


Tr was at four o'clock on the following «fter- 
noon that Sir Oriel Graystock, accompanied by 
his friend Fermor, presented himself at the 
Grove, and was shown into the presence of 
Miss Killigrew. : 

Many times during the past twenty-four 
hours had the young baronet rehearsed this 
meeting with his cousin. 

He knew that the girl was virtually her own 
mistress, and that the old lady who lived with 
her, and whom she called aunt, was in point of 
fact a far-away cousin of ber late mother. 

He was in rather a comfortable frame of 
mind when he was shown into the drawing- 
room at the Grove, closely followed by Ralph 
Fermor. 

**How do you do, Sir Oriel,” said Kate 
Killigrew, rising from a chair in which she 
had been séated talking to a young man, and 
giving:her hand frankly to the baronet. “ Itis 
quite evident you are no worse for yesterday’s 
bath:' "How! do you do, Mr.“Fermor; let me 
introduce you to my aunt, Miss Martindale; to 
amy friend, Mrs. Lanyon;’ and to my cousin, 
Theo Martindale.” 

The gentlemen bowed, and the baronet men- 
tally wished Mr. Theo Martindale at the bot- 
tom of the sea; for a single’ glance at that 
young-fman made him somewhat raishly con- 
clude that he was an “impudent puppy.” 

Ralph Fermor’s verdict apon him was that 
he was a “ tame cat,” but neither of the young 
men had an opportunity at the moment of 
expressing these charitable sentiments; for 
old Miss Martindale -bad hardly had time to 
return their salutatién and inform them that 
she was very deaf, before Mrs. Lanyon, to use 
Theo Martindale’s phrase, “literally pounced 
upon the two newcomers.” 

Mrs. Lanyon was a widow of very uncertain 
age; she said she was seven-and-twenty, and 
no one was bold enough to contradict her; but 
how much more than seven-and-twenty she 
really was her friends were either too polite 
or too pradent to inquire. 

‘*Tam so glad to meet you, Sir Oriel,” she 
said, gushing over'the baronet with her most 
fascinating smile. “ Katie has been describing 
to us how chivalrously you saved her from a 
watery grave, Ican’t tell you how grateful I 
feel to you, for Katie and I are devoted to each 
other. It was so romantic of you to be on the 
spot at the very moment—now, wasn’t it ?” 

‘“It-was fortunate for me,” replied the 
baronetigravely; “ but I cannot claim to have 
saved my cousin's life, for she could swim, and 
other help was-cluse at hand.” 

« But‘she felt herself drowning :— didn’t you, 
dear?” asked the widow, turning to Miss Killi- 


grew. 

‘« What did you say?” asked that young lady, 
f.eling annoyed at Mrs, Lanyon’s exaggera 
tion, 

* You were nearly being drowned, when Sir 
Oriel gallantly came to your assistance,” was 
the more mildly-framed qu:stion: 

“ Twas in the water, and he helpe] me out 
of it,” was the matter-of-fact reply ; then turn- 
ing to Mr. Fermor she asked if he would like 
to goand look at ber prize rose tres, ; 

Fermor replied in the affirmative; and then 
the young people went cut ito the gardén, 


leaving Miss Martindale to blissfal repose in 
her armchair. 

“Won't you have'a hat,'dear,” asked Mrs. 
Lanyon ‘nervously, as Kate took up a lined 
sunshade that’ stood in the hall to protect her 
uncovered head from the fierce rays of the sun. 

‘*No, I never wear one’ in the garden,” was 
the eareless reply. 

Then Miss Killigrew walked op, talking to 
Fermor as though she were greatly interested 
in his conversation. 

“Oh, Sir Oriel, I must have a bat,” said 
the widow, putting on her most helplessly in- 
fantine expression. “ Would you mind waiting 
just one little moment; I shall be racked to 
death with neuralgia if I don’t have my head 
covered.” 

Sir Oriel felt savage, though politeness for- 
bade any expression of his feelings; and he 
would probably have been compelled to stand 
kicking his heels in the hal!, waiting for a 
womé#n whom he had never rcen before, and 
whom he never wished to see again—if Kate 
Killigrew—who knew the proclivities of her 
dear friend—had not at this moment turned 
round and asked : 

“Aren’t you coming with us, Sir Oriel? 
Mrs. Lanyon Knows her way about the place, 
and she can easily follow us.” 

The young baronet at once seized the oppor- 
tanity, and he resolved to fight very shy of 
the widow for the rest of his visit. 

But what man could fight shy of Mrs. Lan- 
yon when she had once made up her mind to 
monopolise his whole attention. 

Mrs, Lanyon was setting her cap at Sir Oriel 
Graystock in a manner that was enough to 
take the breath away from any inexperienced 
youngster. 

Sir Oriel was notan inexperienced youngster, 
however, and the fair widow would have to be 
very much more clever than “Miss Killigrew 
gave her credit for being before she would suc- 
ceed in making him her'slave. 

She was quite uttconscious of this being a 

© an, towhom successive failures only gave 
i, yceater desire to succeod ; and she now talked 
of tue essays and stories she had written, and 
the music she had composed, as though her 
own sayings and doings must be the most in- 
teresting subjects that could possibly be mooted. 

Kate summoned them to go into the house 
for five o'clock tea. 

Miss Martindale was wide awake by the time 
they returned, and she began to talk to Sir 
Oriel, whom she chose tv convider her own 
particular guess, 

“You must come and dine with us to- 
morrow,” she said, in her quaint old-fashioned 
way, “and you must make’our house your 
home. ‘There must be no’illfeeling between 
you aud Katie, for you and she are the last re- 
presentatives of two good old fanvilies that 
have intermarried till the interest of one 
should be the interest’of the otter. I want you 
two to be friends, and not to let any question of 
property come between you to make you 
enemies.” 

“I sheuld be very sorry to be at enmity with 
my cousin,” replied Sir Oriel, feeling more 
‘awkward than he had ever felt in his life be- 
fore; “and I will come to dinner to-morrow 
with pleasure.” 

“ What does he say, my dear?” asked the 
old lady, who was deaf, turning to Kate, whose 
voice she could always hear more easily’ than 
that of any other person. 

‘*He says he will be good friends with us 
ali; that he will come to dinner, and that he 
hopes you will give him # good one.” 

The baronet’s face clearly showed that he 
had not been guilty of u'tering the last part of 
the sentence; but Miss Martin iale needed no 
such protest, kKuowing her niece so wel! as she 
did; and she smiled, shook her head threaten- 
ingly at the delinquent, and was just inviting 
Ralph Fermor' to favour them also with his 
company when the drawing-room door wus 
thrown open, and’a servant announced,— 

*¢ Admiral Lanyon!” 

Was it fancy; or did Ralph Fermor,’ when 
the name- was uttered, see a change come 














over Mrs. Lanyon’s face that seemed for a 
moment to add a dozen years to her age? 

He’ could not tell; if the change came it 
went away as rapidly as it appeared, and he 
was, at any rate, toomuch surprised himself to 
see Sir Oriel greet the new comer as an old 
friend, to observe how the widow became pale 
with anxiety, when the two men shook hands. 

Theo Martindale saw her agitation, however, 
and he there and then resolved to cultivate the 
Admiral more than he had done hitherto. 





CHAPTER III, 
A BACHZLOR’S PARTY. 


Apmtrat Lanyon was one of those men who 
never seem to grow old, 

Time, itis true, had whitened his hair, and 
blanched his beard, but it had not taken away 
the fresh bloom from his cheeks, nor the lustre 
from his eye; while his figuré—though a trifle 
portly—was still well set up, and his move- 
ments were quick and easy, as though his 
muscles had not yet lost the elasticity of 
youth. The admiral was a widower, but he 
had lost his wife in the first year of his married 
life; and thus while he had not fallen into the 
rather slovenly habits that some married men 
contract, he had acquired a certain amount 
of g-n'le tenderness and ready sympathy that 
only contact with a pure-minded loving woman 
could impart to a generously receptive 
nature. 

It was his only son, the offspring of this 
short year of wedded life, who had been the 
husband of Mrs. Lanyon, and this son had died 
three years after his own marriage. 

Of the circumssances attending his death, I 
will not speak here, suffice it to say that they 
were both mysterious and painful. 

With Katherine Killigrew, Admiral Lanyon 
was a great favourite, in addition to being an 
old friend, and she now shook hands with him 
almost affectionately, made him sit down by 
her side, and almost drove Sir Oriel into a fit 
of jealousy by the attention she paid to the old 
sailor, 

Mrs, Lanyon was very polite'to her father- 
in-law, but she did not‘“gush” over him; and 
he, for his part, just spoke to her as he came 
into the room, and then seemed altogether to 
forget her presence. 

Whether this was accidental or intentional, 
Ralph Fermor was puzzled to decide. 

Why heshould care to decide was a question 
that he cculd not answer, for he certainly 
was not in love with the scheming widow. 

But though he was not in love with her, she 
wholly puzzled, and half-fascinated him, while 
she likewise aroused his curiosity ; and ‘being a 
man with comparatively little to do, he found 
in her acertain amount of mental occupation 
in which he eould take a jazy interest. 

Afternoon tea could noi last very long, how- 
ever, and Sir Oriel svon rose to go, 

Admiral Lanyon rose also. 

““T was coming down to your hotel this even- 
ing to have a smoke with you,” he said, “ but 
if you are engaged to-night, I’ll come to-mor- 
Tow. ” 


‘‘ Sir Oriel is coming here to dinner to-mor- 
row, Admiral, and we want you to come too,” 
here interposed Kate Killigrew, smilingly; ‘‘ I 
was going to send round this evening to ask 

ou ” 


The old man bowed gallantly as he replied, 
‘Tam always honoured when you invite me, 
ma belle!” 

Then, with old-fashioned politeness, he kissed 
the girl’s hand and turned to the young baronet, 
who said,— 

“If you have no other engagement come on 
with me now.” 

The old man consented, and Licutenant Fer- 
mor, who felt as though he shou'd be something 
like the fifth wheel to a coach, remarked to 
Theodore Martindale,— 

“ You don’t feel inclined for a stroll, I sup- 

ose?” > 

“Indeed Idu,” was the ready answer; “I 
was just thinking of going down to the beach.” 
Then the-gentlemen took theirleave. Theo 
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Martindale making some low-toned remark to 
Kate about going for a walk. 

The four gentlemen dined together, and had 
& pleasant rubber afterwards, Sir Oriel was 
left to himself and began to pace the room 
slowly and thougbtfally. 

What a change had come over him since the 
morning of the previous day, and what an age 
he seemed to have lived since he and Fermor 
went over to Mylor church to look at the grave 
of a man who had left him a large addition to 
the very moderate fortune that had come to 
him through the death of his cousin, whom he 
had succeeded in the baronetcy! 

He was thivking of all this now—thinking of 
the days when he was only possessed of a 
modest four hundred a year, when his uncle, 
Sir Wilbraham Graystock was alive, and his 


~ cousin Herbert about to be married to a great 


Cornish heiress. 

How far away from him the Graystock 
estates and the title seemed then! 

But death came, suddenly and swiftly. 

The first to go was his uucle, who was found 
dead in his study. 

And then his cousin’s baby boy, a human 
blossom of a few months old, was taken. 

The broken-hearted mother was the next, 
and her disconsolate husband was not long in 
following her; and thus it happened that be- 
fore Oriel Graystock could be called to the Bar, 
for which profession he was studying, a sud- 
den change of fortune came to him, and he 
went abroad; and it was during his absence 
from England that old David Killigrew, to 
whom he was related through his late mother, 
had died. 

‘*It was strange, my dreaming so constantly 
of the old man, and then meeting her by his 
grave,” he kept musing, as he paced restlessly 
about his room ; then another thought occurred 
to him, and he exclaimed suddenly,— 

“I wonder what child is buried there; 
it was quite a baby’s grave that she was kneel- 
ing at?” 

The question puzzled him, for he remem- 
bered that his cousin’s appearance as she knelt 
arranging the flowers was such that he had for 
the moment taken her to be the mother of the 
child whose grave she tended so carefully. 
** Some little niece or nephew of her’s must be 
buried there,” he concluded at length; ‘‘but I 
will go over to Mylor in the morning and see. 
Fermor is on duty till the end of the day, and 
Treally have nothing of any consequence to do.” 

Then he went to bed and dreamed that Mrs. 
Lanyon was marrying him against his will, 
and that his cousin Kate was sitting upon 
David Killigrew’s tombstone, and encouraging 
the widow and laughing at him. 





CHAPTER IV. - 


‘THE COURSE OF TRUE LOVE NEVER DID RUN 
sMOooTH,” 

In pursuance of his resolution made the 
previous night, Sir Oriel Graystock walked 
down to the market quay, and ordered the 
boatman, whom he had engaged for the same 
journey once before, to row him over to Mylor 
Church. 

Ned Bray, the boatman, was in a talkative 
mood this morning, but his passenger was not 
at all inclined for conversation, and it was 
some little time before Sir Oriel roused him- 
self to listen to the man, and this was not 
until he found he was talking about Kate Killi- 
grew. 

“She haven’t been in her boat since Tues- 
day, when you helped her out of the water. 
sir,” the man was saying; “for now +he goes 


to Green Bank, and crosses over o Flu hing | 


by the ferry-boat, and then she wi lis ou to 
Mylor ; ’tis just a stiffish little walk for a 
vy but Miss Kate doesn’t think nothing 
of it.” 

“You speak as though you knew a great 
deal about Miss Killicrew, and yet two days 
ago you didn’t know her n me,” remarked the 
baronet, sharply, 

“Ay, ay, sir, that’s true enough,” replied 





the man, good-humouredly. “I knew lots 
about Kate Killigrew, of course; everybody 
hereabouts knows about her. Bat I’ve been 
away from Falmouth for a matter of seven 
years or more; and though I've seen her in her 
boat times enough since I came back, I didn’t 
recognize her till I heard her name.” 

“Why don’t you call her Miss Kate, or Miss 
Killigrew?” demanded the baronet, hotly. 
“‘ The lady is a relation of mine.” 

“It's out of no disrespect to her, sir,” said 
the man, in an explanatory rather than an 
apologetic tone. ‘I don’ts’pose there's a man, 
woman, or child, for miles round, that don’t 
know of Mies Kate’s goodness and charity, 
and that wouldn’t think much more of you, 
sir, for being related to her.” 

“It’s very kind of them, I’m sure,” retorted 
the baronet, shortly. 

3ut he felt an uncomfortable sensation of 
having been t2ken down himself, instead of 
having given Ned Bray a needfal lesson in the 
way of respect for his social s:periors. 

Subsequent experience taught Sir Oriel the 
utter fatility of trying to impress the working 
classes here with any special regard for wealth 
and station. 

There was never wanting @ certain polite, 
and courteous friendliness of manner; men 
would go out of their way to do him a little 
service, and never think of being paid for it, 
and if he offered them a gratuity they would 
look at it doubtfully, as if they would be dis- 
posed to return it, but for the fear of hurting 
his feelings. 

But there was no eervility, no cringing, no 
obsequiousness of manner or of speech ; he was 
treated with a certain amount of consideration, 
as a guest and a stranger, in the county, but 
that there was any wide line of demarcation 
between him and themselves, was simply in- 
comprehensible to the independent Cornish 
folk, the belief that one section of humanity 
was made of china and another of common 
delf, not having yet taken hoid of their be- 
nighted understandings. Sir Oriel soon got 
over the unpleasant sensation, however, and 
in time he came to like and appreciate the un- 
conscious assumption of cordial equality that 
he met with on every side. 

But he has not learnt that lesson yet, and 
he has been silently admiring Pendennis Castle 
and the view of the town of Falmouth, built, 
as it is, in terraces one above the other, on 
the steep side of the hill which rises almost 
from the water's edge, and he has fallen into 
a train of pleasant thought when he wakes up 
to find himself at his destination, 

Telling the man to wait for him, Sir Oriel 
sprang ashore and walked through the gate 
into the churchyard. 

Without waiting to look about him he went 
straight to the spot where two days before he 
had first seen his cousin kneeling. 

Early as it was in the morning, some one 
had been there before him, for already there 
were freshly-cut flowers placed upon the grave, 
and looking about he caught sight of Kate 
Killigrew, who was just leaving the churchyard 
by the principal entrance which lay in an 
exactly opposite direction tothe gate by which 
he had entered. 

She had just turned to give a parting glance 
at the graves, to which she made an almost 
daily pilgrimage, when she caught sight of her 
cousin, and the bright colour of her cheeks 
assume. for the moment a deeper hue. 

To bow in acknowledgment of his lifted hat 
was of course necessary, but certainly she need 
not have hesitated as to whether she should 
turn back and go a step or two to meet him, 
or should go steadily on her way, as though 
Le had not beea there. 

Sir Ociel did not hesitate for a moment ; how- 
ever, directly he recoguised Kate Killigrew he 
made the best of his way towards her, his 
pleasure at meeting her, being much too strong 
to admit of delay. 

“ How do you do?” he asked, taking her 
hand io his own, ‘I scarcely hoped to find 
you here this morning,” he went on, “ though 
I confess I came early on the chance of doing 





so. I want you to come with me to David 
Killigrew's grave; will you?” 

‘* Yes,” she replied, quietly; “I will go with 
you, if you like. I have just come from there.” 

“It is you then who put flowers upon his 
tomb?” he asked, knowing well what the 
answer would be. 

“ Of course it is; there is no one else here to 
do so.” 

“You were very fond of him?” he said 
gently, as they stood together by the old man’s 
grave. 

‘* Yes,” she answered, steadily; ‘so fond of 
him that svoner than equabble over the estate 
he left me I will give it up to you if you covet 
it enough to take it.” 

**Oh no, Kate, don’t think so meanly of me 
as that!” he cried, impetuously. “ It is because 
I believed the old man had no legal right to 
will it away from methatlinstructed my lawyers 
to commence an action. It was out of no dis- 
respect to his memory, nor from any desire to 
rob you of what ought to be yours, believe 

e ’ 


*« Still, I will not fight about the estate, nor 
will I allow any lawyers to do so in my name,” 
she said, resolately ; ‘if you believe the estate 
is yours, take it.” 

“ That is preposterous; of course I can’t do 
anything of the kind,” he replied, in a vexed 
tone ; “ but don’t let us talk about that.at pre- 
sent. You knew my cousin David very inti- 
mately, didn’t you?” 

“ He was like a father to me,” was the low- 
toned reply; “and when he died I miseed him 
assuch. My own father died soon after I was 
born, and Mr. David Killigrew was my great 
uncle, you know.” 

“ Yes, I know that, and he was a cousin of 
my mother’s; but what I should really like to 
be able to define,” he added, with a smile, “ is 
the exact degree of relationship between you 
and me. There have been so many inter- 
marriages that I think it would puzzle the 
whole College of Heralds to state it correctly. 
How pretty the flowers are on this little grave! 
I see it is under your care as well as the tomb 
of David Killigrew.” 

Kate knelt down to rearrange a fallen knot 
of flowers, and Sir Oriel was bending to look 
at Pa name on the stone when his cousin 
said : 

“You know who lies here, of course?” 

« No.” 

Then he read aloud, with unfeigned sur- 
prise: “ Wilbrabam Herbert Graystock, the 
only and dearly loved child of Sir Herbert 
Graystock and his wife Eleanor Graystock, 
who died May 8th, 187—, aged five months.” 
‘*My poor little baby cousin,” he exclaimed, 
with something like a gasp. 

“ And my nephew, you remember,” said Kate, 
quietly; ‘* my only sister’s only child. The 
poor darling died while his parents were at the 
Grove, which at that time belonged to Eleanor. 
They buried him here, and I think the loss of 
her baby broke my sister's heart.” 

Sir Oriel made no reply, for he had an un- 
pleasant recollection of having felt anything 
but grief on hearing of the death of the infant, 
who was to him no more than any other child, 
except that it was one of the barriers that 
stood between him and rank and wealtb. 

And yet Kate spoke of the poor baby as 
though its death were still regarded by herself 
as a great grief ; and he had very little doubt 
but that she was right in her surmise, and that 
the loss of the child had really hastened the 
death of its mother, if not of both its parents. 

The train of thought thus suggested was to 
sad that for a few minutes he could not speak, 
and it was Kate who broke the painful silence 
by saying ; 

“I come here two or three times a week to 
look after the flowers and bring fresh ones, and 
if anything keeps me away the sexton’s daugh- 
ter takes my place. But I must not stay any 
longer now ; I am going to walk to Flushing, 
and you came by boat, didn’t you?” 

“Yes; may I not take you back in the boat?” 

“No, thank you, I prefer walking,” was the 


reply. 
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« Then you will let me accompany you, I 
hope; it cannot be very safe for a lady to be 
wandering along country roads alone.” 

“ Oh, I am safe enough,” she replied, with a 
laugh ; ‘but you can. come if you like.” 

They walked out of the churchyard, after 
dismissing Ned Bray, and were going towards 
the high road when Sir Oriel asked,— 

“Isn’t there some path or lane about here 
through which we can get near the water, and 
walk round Trefusis Point. The soft turf would 
beso much more pleasant than the dusty road.”’ 

‘“* Yes ; but it would be so very much farther 
round,” responded Kate with a smile. How- 
ever we will go that way if you wish it.” 

‘‘I should like to try it, unless it will tire 
you too much,” was the answer. 

“Oh, nothing tires me,” she replied, care- 
lessly ; and then she led the way in the direc- 
tion he wished to gu. A 

They were very silent during the long walk 
that lay for {part of the way between the corn- 
fields and by sea, aud then skirted the dense 
plantations of Trefusis. There was hardly a 
sound to break the stillness of the air, except the 
low murmur of the wavelets breaking on the 
rocks below, and Kate felt inclined to give her 
newly-discovered cousin the credit for being 
a particularly stupid companion, for he had 
persuaded her to come nearly a couple of 
miles out of her way for the mere pleasure, 
it would seem, of walking dumbly by her side. 
At length she said,— 

‘‘ This is a very long way round, but we are 
not far from Flushing now.” 

“And you are tired!” he exclaimed, with 
sudden self-reproach; “how thoughtless of 
me. Do let us sit down for a few minutes ; 
here is the trunk of a tree that looks as if it 
had been felled on purpoze for us, and the 
place is beautifully shaded.” 

“IT am not in the least tired,’ said Kate, 
with just the least sign of hesitation in her 
manner rather than her tone. “ Are you?” 
she added, looking frankly at him. 

** Yes, a little,” he replied; but there was 
something in the tender, almost pleading look 
in his eyes that made Kate Killigrew’s heart 
throb as it had never throbbed before, and the 
very unusual sensation made her more yielding 
than she might otherwise have been. 

So she allowed her cousin to take her hand 
and lead her to a seat on the felled oak, and she 
did not reprove him, nor snatch her hand from 
nis clasp, even though he retained it longer 
than was altogether necessary, and certainly 
roe it as tightly as politeness would allow him 
to do. 

Possibly, however, she did not observe it ; for 
some strange feeling, for which she could notin 
any way account, had come over her and 
seemed to hold her almostspell bound, so much 
so, indeed, that when Sir Oriel threw himself 
to rest on the grass at her feet, and gently 
pressed her fair hand to his lips, she never 
thought of resenting it, though she started the 
next moment as though she had been stung, as 
Mrs. Lanyon’s voice close behind her was 
heard saying— 

“Oh, Kate, how you have frightened me ; you 
have been so long that I thought you must be lost 
or drowned, or tossed Ly a mad bull ; or—or that 
semething dreadful had happened. Dear me; 
I am afraid I am going to faint; Sir Oriel—” 
She gasped and began to reel, then gracefully 
sank upon the sloping grass bank, taking very 
good care not to hurt herself as she fell. 

But Sir Oriel Graystock was in muzh too 
great aiage &t having bis wooing thus rudely 
interrupted to be taken in by the widow's 
transparent pretences, and he made no attempt 
to rush to her aid, though he had been so 
startled at her sudden appearance that7he had 
sprung to his feet with a muttered imprecation, 
and now stood coldly staring at her. 

Finding that she was not getting any sym- 
pathy, and knowing that she could not easily 
faint away altogether, Mrs. Lanyon pre- 
tended to rally by a supreme effort of will, and 
then she began again to utter her string of re- 
proaches. 

“ Iwas waiting for you by the fens, and wa 


beginning to feel sure you were killed, when 
somebody from Mylor said they had seen you 
set out to walk round the point with a gentleman ; 
but you know, dear, I couldn’t quite believe 
them, and I was so terribly anxious that I came 
over to look for you ; indeed, Kate, you ought to 
have let me come with you this morning.” 

‘You know I never let you come with me 
to Mylor churchyard,” said Miss Killigrew, 
apgrily ; ‘and I confess I do not understand 
why you are making such a fuss to-day. Iam 
not later now than I bave often been before!” 

‘“‘ But, dear Kate, you forget {he narrow escape 
you had on Tuesday” returned the widow, 
applying her handkerckief to her eyes; ‘and 
when I knew you were over here with Sir Oriel, 
I felt sure you must bave met with some dread- 
ful accident.” 

‘**T understood you to say, just now, that you 
didn’t believe Miss Killigrew was here,” inter- 
posed the young man, frowning savagely. 

‘‘Oh dear no, Sir Oriel—ob, dear me, how 
cruel you both areto me, and it was only love 
for dear Kate that made me so nervous about 
her. I could not imagine how you and she had 
met, and I felt sure you must have rescued her 
from some danger.” 

And the baffied widow began to cry like a big 
school-girl. 

But a school-girl would certainly be young, 
and she might be graceful, and Mrs. Lanyon at 
the present moment was neither ; and Sir Oriel 
was tco thoroughly exasperated to let any feel- 
ing of gallantry rise uppermostinhis mind. So 
turning to his cousin, he said : 

“Perhaps, as Mrs, Lanyon bas been so very 
anxious about us, and she has imparted her 
anxiety to other people, we may as well hasten 
to satisfy our jriends that we are very well able 
to take care of ourselves.” 

‘* Yes, perhaps we had,” was the reply. 

Then the cousins walked on side by side, 
while Mrs. Lanyon scrambled to her feet and 
followed them. 

‘‘T have overdone it this time,’ was the 
bitter thought that filled her beart. “ Kate 
never looked so coldly at me before, and I do 
believe that, despite all the haste I made, he 
has proposed to her.” 

Very few words were uttered between them 
till they reached the ferry boat, when, teeing 
the number of market people in it, Sir Oriel 
called for another boat, and told the man to 
row them over to the market quay. 

Here they got out, and walkin g up the prin- 
cipal street they reached the post-otlice just as 
Theo Martindale and Admiral Lanyon came 
out of the door, their faces beaming with 
pleasure and mischief. 

The glowing faces of the trio somewhat 

eobered the two men, while the meeting with 
their friends made Sir Oriel and Kate try to 
look less annoyed than they still felt. 
A few wo,as of greeting passed between 
them; and 4 ,n, a8 they neared the church 
steps, Kate}, 5d oat her hand to Sir Oriel, 
saying : 

‘*We shall see you to dinner, and you, too, 
Admiral ; this is my nearest way; good-bye 
for the present.” 

Then the party divided, but as Theo Martin- 
dale turned to go with Kate, Mrs. ‘Lanyon 
sawa glance pass between the young man and 
her ather-in-law, which she would have given 
very much to bave been able to interpret. 

It was well that she could not do so, however ; 
otherwise, even at this hour, she might have 
thwarted them. 


CHAPTER V. 

THE ADMIRAL’S LITTLE PLOT, 

Katnenine Kiniicrew was in the drawing- 
room dressed to receive her guests. 
She was still in slight mourning, though 
David Killigrew had been dead much more 
than a year; but her black dress, composed of 
lace and satin, only made the pure whiteness 
of her complexion more vivid, while the beauty 
of her attire was enhanched by the white roses 
she wore in her dress and hair. 





garment of pink brocaded silk as stiff as a board; 
her pelerine and ruffles were of rare old lace, 
and she wore some quaint mosaic jewellery 
that seemed made to match the gorgeous hues 
of her costume. 

It was in vain that Kate had tried times 
beyond number to induce the old lady to don 
for such occasions a less remarkable gown, to 
say nothing of its accessories; but Miss Mar- 
tindale would wear ber war-paint, and no con- 
sideration, short of a death in the family and 
consequent mourning, would induce her to 
attend a party in more sombre garments. 

On the present occasion Kate locked at her 
aunt for a moment with a sigh, and then re- 
signed herself to the inevitable. 

Mrs. Lauyon’s toilette for this evening had 
been very carefully studied, and was, without 
doubt, both youthful-looking and effective. 
Her dress was of pale blue lama, which 
clung to her tall slerder figure, and was 
trimmed with frills and flouncings of ecru lace, 
while a ruffle’ of the same cream-coloured 
material with pearls plentifully sprinkled upon 
it hid the extreme bareness of her neck, and 
gave a certain amount of finish and style to 
the whole costume. Crimson roses fastened 
this ruffle in front, while crimson and yellow 
roses were arranged in her hair, and there 
could be no doubt that at first sight the widow 
looked younger than her fair hostess. 

That her complexion would not bear a very 
strong light upon it went for nothing; she was 
careful not to expose it to any such test; and 
she was so well satisfied with her appearance 
altogether that she failed toobserve Katherine’s 
extreme coldness towards her. 

Theo Martindale watched the widow curi- 
ously, and marked the expression of pleased 
satisfaction that came over her face every time 
she could take a good look at herself in a glass, 
and every now and then he smiled slily, as if 
at some joke which he had all to himself. 

But the young man was restless, almost to 
the extent of being fidgety. 

Sir Oriel Graystock arrived, and Kate re- 
ceived him with more reserve than was usual 
to her. 

Then came Lieutenant Fermor, and the 
young hostess made up in cordiality to him for 
her coldness to her cousin. 

‘“* We have had a great disappointment,” she 
said, addressing Fermor, but glancing at Sir 
Oriel. ‘‘ We hoped to have had the beautiful 
Miss Tregothlan here to dinner and to spend a 
few days with us, and she has written to say she 
cannot come. Iam so vexed; for she would 
have been invaluable at the picnic to-morrow, 
and she is always so lively that she would 
have kept us in good spirits as long as she 
stayed here.” 

“TI don’t like lively girls,” said Sir Oriel 
quietly. 

“ NordoI,” chimed in Mrs. Lanyon. “Lively 
girls always seem to be striving for effect and 
trying to make other people appear dull. I 
like a girl to be sweet, and dignified, and modest, 
such as my own Ethel, dear child, will be 
when she grows up. You have never seen my 
chick, have you, Sir Oriel ?” 

The baronet made no reply ; in fact, he had 
no time to do s9, for at that moment the draw- 
ing-room door was flung wide open, and the 
footman announced Admiral and Miss Lanyon. 

“Oh, mother dear, aren’t you glad to see 
me?” and a tall stout girl of eighteen summers, 
who might have passed unquestioned for five- 
and-twenty, flung herself boisterously upon 
Mrs. Lanyon’s breast, kissed her effusively, 
then turned to Kate Kuligrew, who was listen- 

















Miss Martindale was arrayed in a wonderfal 


to the Admiral’s excuse for bringing his grand- 
daughter with so little ceremony. 

“ Of course you brought her here,” said Kate, 
with a cordial smile. ‘‘ Where should Ethel be 
but with her mother ;and how you must have 
grown,” she added, turning to the girl, who was 
only two or three years her junior. “I thought 
you were quite a little thing.” 

“T haven't been a little thing for the last six 
or seven years,” returned Miss Lanyon com- 
placently ; “ but I was getting precious tired of 
being kept at school, I can tell you, and I think 
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IT should have run away and joined an eques- | 


trian troupe next week if grandfetler had not 
luckily telegraphed ‘for fmé to cotne to* him. 
It was fortunatehe was in time, wasn’t it?” 

She looked about her frankly enough as she 
said this, as though her family rather than 
she had met with a piece of good luck, and 
there was nothing very surprising in the grand- 
danghter of an Admiral, and the daughter of 
a clergyman thinking of circus life as an és- 
cape from tke restrictions of school. 

“Tt certainly was fortunate,” replied Kate, 
gravely; ‘*but dinner is served. Will you 
take my aunt, Sir Oriel? Theo, you will look 
after Miss Lanyon. Mr. Fermor and Mrs. 
Lanyon, will you precede us?” and so saying 
she herself tovk the admiral's arm, and thus 
the party trooped into ‘the dining-room. 

Mrs. Lanyon had not spoken since the 
entrance of her daughter, but she had no 
longer any need of pearl powder to whiten her 
complexion, for she was pale with mortifica- 
tion and livid with unspoken rage; while Sir 
Oriel Graystock, who had not been in the 
small plot, and had paid too little heed to the 
widow to remember whether she had one child 
or half a dozen, now said,— 

“You were asking just now if I had seen 
your chicks, Mrs. Lanyon: how many have 
you?” : 

The woman thus aldressed turned upon him 
such a look of batred that the young man was 
startled, and Ethel Lanyon’s rippling laughter 
did not dispel his annoyance as the girl broke 
in rather loudly,— 

“Ob, my mother hasn’t any other chick but 
me; to her intense disgust. I passed out of 
the fluffy stage ages ago. You would never 
have thought my mother had so old a daughter, 
would you?” she continued, addressing the 
baronet. 

“TI don’t see why,” replied Sir Oriel, quietly. 
** You are very much like yonr mother, except 
that you are rather less slender.” 

“That’s not so prétty a compliment as cur 
dancing master paid me the other day,” said 
Ethel, with smiling self-complacency. ‘‘ He 
said that Nature had been bountiful to me, 
and had showered upon me all her choicest 
gifts. Now wasn’t that an elegant compli- 
ment?” 

“Very,” assented the baronet, with unruffied 
gravity. 

**Bat I had a still more charming compli- 
ment paid me by the mamager of the eques- 
trian troupe T was thinking of joining,” this 
gushing damsel continued, ‘““Hesaid—” 

But Mrs. Lanyon could bear this no longer. 
The very presence of her daughter seemed 
like a personal wrong to her, while every word 
the girl uttered was like a cruel stab to her 
vanity and pride; for it showed how Ethel 
Lanyon must have been neglected when her 
highest ideals were dancing masters and circus 
managers. 

“Tf you have nothing better to talk about 
than the compliments paid you by vulgar 
people, Ethel, you hed better be silent,” she 
said, with cold stern distinctness. 

Ethel looked at her for amomentas thestern 
reproof fell upon her ears, then turred to Miss 
Martindale, who was looking at her rather 
severely, and very gracefully said to her,— 

“T beg your pardon if I have been talking 
too much, but it is sucha wonderful-sensation 
to be really free from school, for the first time 
in my memory, that I am half wild with 
delight. I shall learn to behave myself better 
when I get more used to my freedom.” 

There was something so winning in the 
girl’s open frankness and utter absence of con- 
ventionality that the old lady’s heart softened 
towards her, while Kate, out cf sheer good 
nature, hastened to say,— 

‘“The change must be very great for you, 
and I can quite understand that ‘you feel a 
little excited in consequence; by the way, we 
are all going to Kynance Cove to-morrow, and 
there will be plenty of room for you in the 
carriage, if you will go with us.” 

“Oh, thank you; I shall enjoy it so very 
much,” was the eager reply. 








And she wotld ‘have said much more, but a 
glance at her grandfather’s face warned ‘her 
to be silent. 

The admiral was beginning to realise. the 
very serious responsibility he had incurred 
in telegraphing for his granddaughter on the 
mere impulse of the moment, and withont first 
of all cbtaining the consent of her mother. 
Not that Mrs. Lanyon would have given it, 
though it was plainly apparent from the girl’s 
own story that she would inevitably have got 
herself into some serious scrape if she had 
been kept at school much longer. So the old 
sailor felt that he must make the best of the 
situation ; but he resolved to give Hthel some 
very strict-orders as to her behavicur for the 
future. , 

“Had you a very fatiguing journey?” asked 
Theo Martindale, in a comparatively low tone, 
as he observed that the girl by his side was be- 
coming restless, and would certainly not be 
long without committing some fresh gaucherie or 
other unless somebody charitably interposed. 

‘Oh, no; it was very pleasant,”she replied, 
in a louder tone than was necessary, 

Then, observing that her mother darted a 
quick angry look at her, she asked Theo, in a 
more subdued voice: 

“Do you always speak in whispers-in this 
house?” 

‘*We are not speaking in whispers,” he re- 
plied, quietly ; “but if we all raised our voices as 
—forgive me for making the rewark—you did 
just now, it would make a dreadful noise, while 
in this tone we can all talk without any of us 
interfering with thecomfort of the rest.” 

“Oh, IE see,” was the slowly uttered assent. 
Then in a kind of stage whisper that could be 
distinctly heard by every person at table, she 
asked : 

“ Will there be lots of fun in going to Ky- 
nance to-morrow ?” 

“T hope so,”’ was the reply. 

‘*We are going in a big waggonette, aren’t 
we?” was the next question, 

—Tee.” 





“IT wonder if I might sit on the box and help | 


to drive ; do you think they would let me?” 
“T wouldn’t make the suggestion if I were 


you,” said Theo in a lowtone, but with a very | 


solemn countenance. 


“But why not; there is no harm in driving, | 


is there? Oh, I should so like it. Do you 
kuow I believe I conld drive tandem as well as 
any man?” 

She said this in sach an earnest tone of 
simple faith that Theo Martindale felt called 
upon to exercise all his self control to prevent 
himself from screaming with laughter; while 
Mrs. Lanyon, who could not help overhearing 
her daughter’s unlucky observations, was 
nearly beside herself with rage. 

It certainly was mortifying for a women, so 


threw up her hands in an attitude of despair 
as she exclaimed : 

“ There! Pve done something dreadful again. 
Eknew P-have.” 

And so saying, she literally ran out of the 
room. 

‘This is awful !” groaned the admiral, wipmg 
the perspiration from his hot forehead. ‘“ T'‘had 
no idea she was such an uncivilized hoyden, or 
I think I chould have left‘her at school for the 
rest of her days.” 

**Oh, she'll tone down in time,” said Sir Oriel 
consvlingly ; *“her mother will pretty quickly 
take her impuisive ways out of her.” 

“Mrs, Lanyon seemed to be utterly dumb- 
founded at her daughter's arrival,” observed 
Fermor; “and, for my part, I certainly was 
astoniched to see a great girl-like that put in 
her appearance in euch a character, for Mrs. 
Lanyon always gave me and everybody else 
et cose that her daughter was a’ mere 
child.” 

“Yes, that was a nice little piece of ‘fiction 
that she kept up all along, and meant to-keep 
up still,” responded theadmiral dryly,“ and; I’m 
slmost sorry that I interfered ; but the girl had 
had so mueh of school that it suddenly occurred 
to me the other evening that P’'d put a-stop to 
it, and I sent'for her without conselting’ her 
mother, and a nice hole T/have got myself into, 
itseems. By Jove, whatisthat?” ~ 

He might well ask the question, for some- 
thing like a scene, and that a very noisy one, 
was evidently taking place in the drawing- 
room. 





CHAPTER VI. 
‘‘ WHAT CAN YOU DO WITH SUCH A GIRL?” 


“How dared you leave school without my 
permission?” demanded Mrs. Lanyon fiercely 
of her daughter, as the girl followed the cther 
ladies into the drawing-room, her temper by 
no means unrufiled, 

' “Taw! ma, ’m not a child,” retorted 
Ethel, flinging herself lumpily into an arin- 
chair. “I chould have left school of my own 


| aceord in a week or two if grandfather hadu’t 


sent for me; but as he did telegraph for me to 
come, of courseIcame. I should have done s» 


| all the same if you bad said I wasn’t to.” 


And Miss Ethel Lanyon smiled as she made 
this statement, as though it were just the right 
and proper thing ‘to say under the circum- 
stances. Her mother could scarcely contain 
herself with fury, and she turned to Kate 
Killigrew, hopirg to invoke her aid in enforcing 
her maternal authority. 

But Mies Killigrew was deeply interested in 
a novel she had previously been reading, and 
old Miss Martindale had settled herself in her 


| own particular arm-ohair with a handkerchief 


close upon forty as she was, and yet who | 


was so well preserved that but for her angry 
frowns she might have passed for five-and- 
twenty, to be suddenly confronted with this 


very mature and still more objectionable | 


daughter. 

Even Theo Martindale, who certainly did 
not love her, felt some compassion for the 
widow, and he tried to repress Miss Ethel’s 
exuberance to the utmost extent of his power. 

“What a time those uclucky governesses 
of her’s must have had,” he thought compas- 
sionately before the dinner was quite over ; 


“and what a precious handful the admiral and | 


her mother will have now.” 

At this point the signal was given for the 
ladies to rise from table and leave the réom ; 
but Ethel showed no inclination to stir. 

Theo whispered a few words to her, butinstead 
of instantly rising she said : 

“ But [don’t want to go yet, I haven’t finished 
my peach.” 

Then, seeing the blank look of serio-comic 
dismay on the young man’s face, she turned to 
look at her grandfather, and little'as she knew 
his countenance she saw that he was terribly 
annoyed with her. So she sprang to her feet, 
but instead of taking her discomfiture in silence 
as almost avy other girl would have done, she 


thrown over her face, intent upon taking her 
customary ‘forty winks,” before the gentlemen 
came in; and mother and daughter were thus 


| tacitly left to “fight it out” without any 


assistance from outsiders. 

**Your grandfather had no righ’ to send for 
you without consulting me, and I shall insist 
upon your going back to school to-morrow 


| morning,” said Mrs. Lanyon, trying to speak 





with calmness and-authority. 

“Youmay insst upon what you like, mother 
mine, ‘bat I ‘shan’t go,” 'was the coolly defiant 
response. ‘f’ve had quite enough of schoel, 
and I won’t have any more of it, so I tell you. 
I am going to live with'my grandfather, so T 
shan't be always with you to let people know 
how old you are. -I dare'say you are very sorry 
that I came into the world at all; but as I am 
here I mean to step‘es long as I can, and to 
make myself as comfortable as possible under 
the circumstances, Some girls would almost 
break their hearts because their mother ‘had 
so little motherly love for them; but now IT 
have seen yon, ma, I’m not likely to do that.” 

The taunt stung Mrs. Lanyon, but it did not 
soften her. 

She felt defeated and baffled ; she knew, also, 
that she had made herself ridiculous; and 
though she could not retrieve the past she was 
determined not to patiently accept her altered 
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circumstances, for it was quite certain that 
with such a very much grown-up daughter she 
could no longer pass for a young woman. ~ 

“You are Tike your father,” sneered the 
mother, malignantly ; “insolent, ill-bred, and 
selfish to the last degree.” 

Before the words were‘well aut of her 
mouth, however, she regretted she had uttered 
them, for her daughter was more like a gocd- 
natured savage than a well-disciplined bread- 
and-batter- miss, such as modern boarding- 
schools produce; and the girl now sprang to 
her feet, tall and voluptuous in form, but 
with every limb and feature quivering with 
passionate indignation. 

‘‘ Shame on you, mother!” she cried, vehe- 
meutly ; ‘shame on you to speak of my dead 
father like that. You who made his life miser- 
able, you who. disappointed his dearest hopes, 
Yoho rand from loud, passionate tones she 

ropped her voice to a threatening whisper 
as she hissed—“ who, I have heard it hinted, 
helped to shorten his days.” 

She extended her hand with an accusing 
gesture as she uttered these Jast words ; and 
Mrs, Lanyon, shrinking back in affright, 
glanced towards the door, and saw her father- 
in-law upon the threshold. 

Her first impulse as her daughter spoke was 
to. rush to the old man and upbraid him for 
the course he had taken; but when she saw 
that he must have heard what Ethel had said 
the mother threw up her arms, and, flinging 
herself upon a couch, began to sob and cry as 
though she were overcome with viclent bys- 
teria. 

It was Kate Killigrew’s turn to interfere 
now. She, the actual if not the nominal 
hostess, had put up with quite as much noise 
and annoyance as she felt inclined to submit 
to; and as she now quietly laid down her book 
she walked over to the widow’s side; and said 
firmly though quietly,— 

** You had better go to your own room, Mrs. 
Lanyon, until you feel calmer. I would not 
on any consideration have invited my cousin 
to dine here to-night if I could have. supposed 
he would have to witness a scene like tis.” 

Mrs. Lanyon pulled herself together as 
though she had been a piece of mechanism 
made to expand or contract at pleasure by 
simply touching a spring; and, hastily drying 
her eyes, she said in a low tone,— 

“Tam quite calm now; it shan’i occur again, 
I promise you.” 


Then she went over to a distant corner of the | 


long room and opening a large volume of en- 
gravings she soon became, to all appearances, 
completely absorbed in its contents. 

As for Ethel Lanyon she threw off her tragic 


attitude almost as soon as Katherine spoke, | 


and walking over to the piano she sat downand 
hegan. to play. 

Music was certainly not this young lady’s 
forte, but she could play a rattling dance 
tune or a lively march, and anything at this 
moment was a welcome diversion to Kate, who 
perceived that the gentlemen had come. hur- 
riedly from the dining-room attracted by the 
noise océasioned. by the. quarrel between 
mother and daughter. 

Being in the drawing-room they could not 
very well leave it again, and Theo Martindale 
with Ralph Fermor made their way to the 
piano while Sir Oriel took a chair by the side 
of Kate, and the admiral seated himself near 
old Miss Martindale. 

Mrs. Lanyon was thus left alone to recover 
from her agitation, to learn to face the present, 
and to make up her mind as to what steps she 
should take for the future. 

Theo left the piano after a while and sat 
down.and watched the widow, who was trying 
very hard to regain a semblance of good tem- 
per, and to make the best of the situation, 

‘Tt’s rather hard on her after.all,” thought 
the young fellow a few seconds later; ‘she 
didn’t expect her uncompromising _ duckling, 
and she doesn’t get on with herat.all, Dil see 
if I can patch up something like .a truce 
between them, and complete reconciliation 


Se Lanyon, and seating himself. near her, 
said : ‘ 

“You don’t look very well this evening.” 

‘No; how can Ibe well?” she asked plain- 
tively. ‘‘Isn’t it enough to break my heart to 
hear that girl, and to see her behave as she is 
doing?” 

‘“Really, I must say I think you are taking 
a singalar view of matters, Mrs. Lanyon,” 
expostulated the young man ; “ Miss Lanyon 
is your daughter, I presume.” 

“ Yes, unhappily—I wish she was not.” 

“That may be, but you cannot alter facts, 
and frankly I think she has something to 
complain of in having been kept at school so 
long, and I am,-afraid it was not a very well- 
chosen one.” 

“ But what could I do?” asked the widow, 
helplessly. “I am not rich, and I have no 
house of my own, and—and Ethel was no 
companion to me at any time, and now—oh, 
what shall I do with her.” 

“T should imagine that the admiral intends 
his grand daughter to live with him,” suggested 
Theo ; “but whatever arrangements may be 
made, it is scarcely the time to discuss them 
now. ILheard Kate expressing her doubts as to 
whether or not our little excursion can come off 
to-morrow. Of course, if you object to your 
daughter's presence, the prozosed visit to 
Kynance may as well be given up at once.” 

‘Oh, no; of course I must not let my sor- 
rows interfere with the pleasure of others,” 
said Mrs. Lanyon, with the sweet resignation 
of a martyr. “I must not think of myself; I 
must bear my own burden. Idon’t feel equal 
to talking to Kate on the subject myself; but 
will you assure her that there shall be nothing 
unpleasant said or done by me to-morrow.” 

“T will, and—if I may venture a suggestion 
—I think you could soon mould your daughter 
to be more like yourself if you were to have 
a little patience with her. I fear you must 
bave been deceived as to the class and charac- 
ter of the school-you sent her to.” 

‘* Yes; IL amquite sure I was. I will try to 
follow your suggestion, Mr. Martindale. It is 
very kind of you to take so much interest in 
my daughter and me.” 

She drooped her eyelids as she spoke. 

For the life of her she could not help co- 
quetting with this man, whose admiration she 
bad vainly sought to win; and upon whom, in 
spite of all her seeming failures, she was still 
ready to believe she had made some impres- 
| sion. 

The very hope of conquest put her in a good 
temper; and, though she would have much 














| preferred winning Sir Oriel to this compara- | 


tively poor man, still she was quite conscious 
| of the fact that she had no time to lose; and 
| though there might be as good fish in the sea 
| as ever came out of it, she was beginning to 
| fear lest her net when drawn in would always 
be empty. 

So she smiled plaintively, and sighed, and 
allowed Theo Martindale to bring her a second 
| cup of tea, and before he returned Ralph Fer- 
mor joined her, and she was seen talking with 
much animation to both of the young men,.and 
she related some bright, witty little stories 
which Theo had certainly heard before ; but 
| she told them so well that he was quite con- 
| tent to listen to them as, though they now fell 
| upon his ears for the first time. 





CHAPTER VII. 
KYNANCE COVE. 


Ar ten o'clock the next morning the brake 
with its four horses was at the door, and Kate 
Killigrew with her aunt and Mrs. Lanyon 
were just, getting into it, attended by Sir Oriel 
Graystock, Ralph Fermor, and Theo Martin- 
dale. when Admiral Lanyon and his grand- 
daughter hurriedly came up the avenue that 
led to the house. 

The old sailor’s face was flushed with anger, 
for he was the soul of punctuality, and the 
party had been timed to start at half-past 





may afterwards follow.” 


nine, 





Then he took.a cup of tea and carried it over | 


‘*Good morning, admiral, we were going to 
call at your honse on our way to see if any- 
thing had happened to you,” said Kate, kindly. 

“lt would have served us right if you had 
gone without us,” -said the old suilor, trying 
hard to clear the cloud.of anger from bis face. 
“ But it’s the first and the last time that I’ve 
been or shall be unpunctual, If I’d known 
that Ethel was going to take so long figuring 
before the gla:s I should. have come away 
without her, and I'll do it the next time.” 

‘* I’m sure I haven’t been so very long dress- 
ing,” pouted Ethel. “I couldn’t get ma’s dress 
to fit me without go much pinning and manage- 
ment, and at school we girls always helped 
each other to dress, and I'd nobody this morn- 
ing to help me.” 

Kate said nothing, for rhe felt annoyed at 
the whole party baving been kept waiting by 
this girl’s dilatoriness; but Mrs. Lanyon said 
quietly, though with some severity : 

“ You must learn to.dress without help, and 
to dress in time Ethel, or, in future, you will 
certainly be left behind. You have no right to 
tax the good nature of other people as you have 
done this morning.” 

Ethel looked round for sympathy, and had 
she seen an encouraging smile upon any face 
she would at once have become rebellious. 

But the gentlemen were talking to each 
other or to the ladies, and all except her 
mother carefully avoided looking at her, so 
there was no help for the girl but submission, 
and she said rather ungraciously,— 

‘‘ Well, I'll try not to be late again.” 

Then she intimated her desire to ride on the 
front seat, but here again she was, as she 
termed it, ‘put down” by her mother, and 
she had, therefore, to get in behind with the 
rest of the ladies. 

It is true that Sir Oriel and the admiral 
were both of them satisfied to be among the 
ladies while the two other men were on the 
box seat; but this was no consolation to Ethel, 
since the baronet had taken little or no notice 
of her on the previous night, and seemed even 
less. inclined to devote himself to ber amuse- 
ment this morning, while her grandfather was 
still too angry with her to pay her much at- 
tention, and she was like her mother in one 
characteristic at least—she mgingered after the 
notice of every man she met. 

Now, Miss Ethel bad, to use her own ex- 
pression, been “ pretty well sat upon” since 
she left the Grove on the previous evening, and 
she was never less disposed to efface herself 
than on the present occasion. 

Directly they reached home her grandfather 
| had talked to her seriously, and tried hard to 

impress her with a sense of the enormity 
| of her conduct, and the absolute necessity of 
| conciliating her mother. 

The next morning, almost before she had 
| epened her eyes, her mother came into her 
| bedroom, and, though she showed every desire 
| to be as kind and amiable as she could to her 
| troublesome daughter, she lectured Ethel co 
severely about ber behaviour that the girl, 
though she said little, felt strohgly inclined to 
rebel, especially when assured that if she did 
not soon change for the better she would be 
sent away to school again. 

However, the young lady’s fast rising anger 
was disarmed for the time by the unexpected 
present of a very elegant costume that hap- 
pened to be a little too large for Mrs, Lanyon 
herself, and that lady then returned to the 
Grove. After all this lecturing Ethel had used 
up the last grain of her grandfather's patience 
by the way in which she had kept him and his 
friends waiting for her, and his remarks on the 
subject had been more forcible than flattering. 

The drive from Falmouth to Kynance 
affords some splendid views of fine scenery, and 
had Ethel been on the box seat she would have 
thoroughly enjoyed the ride, but, as it was, she 
chose to feel herself ill used and to look sulky 
while she watched Kate Killigrew, Sir Oriel 
@raystock, and her mother, who, saton the 
opposite seat to her, 

There was plenty of room in the great 
carriage which was constructed to hold eight 
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persons comfortably and ten at a push, and as 
it was there were only six. Mre. Lanyon had 
taken the further seat on one side with old Miss 
Martindale facing her, but she had counted 
upon bhavivg the baronet next to her, while she 
thought Kate or her own daughter would be on 
his other side. 

In this, however, she was mistaken; the 
admiral took his seat next to Miss Martindale, 
Kate sat next to herself, Ethel sat by her grand- 
father and next the door, and Sir Oriel faced 
the school-girl and sat next to his cousin. 

The consequence was that the widow could 
not talk to the baronet without leaning before 
Kate, who sat between them. 

This was mortifying, but there was some 
compensation in the fact that Theo “Martindale 
was on the box just above her, and she was able 
to keep up a kind of whispered flirtation with 
hi 


m. 

“T am told by grandfather to model my 
manners and behaviour upon the same lines 
as my mother,” reflected Ethel, bitterly, as 
she watched her parent; “and my mother's 
sole aim and object in life seems to be to get 
as much attention, and attract as much admi- 
ration as she can. Well, perhaps I can imitate 
her so far.” 

She was soon roused from this unpleasant 
frame of mind, however; for when they 
reached the wide desolate-looking waste called 
Goonhilly Down, the carriage was pulled up, 
while Theo Martindale alighted to gather 
some of the pretty white heath (Zrica vagans) 
that is said to be the rarest and most beautiful 
of all our English heaths, and that grows only 
in this part of Cornwall. 

He handed a large bunch into the carriage 
for general inspection, and then he selected a 
few sprays, and, to the widow’s intense vexa- 
tion, carried them round to her daughter, 
observing, as he handed them to the delighted 
girl,— | 

“The view from the box-seat is very much 
finer than you can get from where you are, 
Miss Lanyon; and as we are now quite out of 
sight of Mrs. Grundy, I will change seats with 
you, if you like.” 

Ethel glanced at Kate, who said, kindly,— 

“You had better accept the offer. Mr. 
Fermor will take every care of you, I am 
sure.” 

Ethel needed no further encouragement, and 
in a few seconds she had clambered up to the 
box before Theo could help her. 

“What a big untrained child she is,” said 
Kate, in a low tone to Sir Oriel. “I do believe 
her faults are mostly on the surface, and that 
she really wishes to behave well.” 

“T am sure of it,” assented the baronet, 
“and she will rapidly improve under your good 
influence. No amount of precept is equal to 
example.” 

Kate made no reply, but she blushed prettily 
at the implied compliment, and half turned 
away her head. 

They were not very long in reaching Kynance 
Cove, one of the most wildly picturesque spots 
on the coast. 

A steep path through a notch or chine in the 
serpentine cliffs led down to the shore; it was 
cumbered with huge broken fragments of the 
same beautiful rock—the remains, it is said, of 
a cave that had fallen in ages ago—and the 
difficulty of scrambling over these water-worn 
fragments was such that even the most active 
of the ladies required considerable assistance. 

Through no intentional neglect upon the part 
of anyone—but partly because Ethel was at- 
tracting everybody’s attention, more or less, by 
laughing merrily at the way in which they all 
rolled and stumbled over smooth and slipping 
pieces of serpentine not big enough to climb, 
out still too large to be lightly stepped over, 
and partly from the fact that old Miss Martin- 
dale required a good deal of help—it just hap- 
pened that Mrs. Lanyon was left to take care 
of herself. 

Under ordinary circumstances, she would 
have thought little or nothing of this, and 
would have taken capital care of her own 
ankles ; but several things had, during the last 





few days, conspired to make her particularly 
jeMlous of attention paid to others, and pro- 
portionately ready to consider any act of the 
kind an intentional slight to herself. 

Unconscious of the smouldering rage they 
were leaving behind them, the rest of the party 
made their way blithely enough ronal the 
corner of the rock to the land-locked amphi- 
theatre which they had oome to visit, and that 
was now deserted by the waves. 

The smooth yellow sand was firm and plea- 
sant to walk upon, but the guide warned them 
they would not have much time to spare, for 
the tide would soon return, and while they 
thought themselves in perfect safety their re- 
treat might be cut off by the incoming waters, 

This caution filled Ethel with wild excite- 
ment; there was real danger, she was told, but 
she did not believe it. 


As she looked at the mighty masses of black. 


rock, veined with green and white, aud splashed 
with red, polished by the almost perpetual 
friction of the waves, and now glistening in the 
sunlight like gigantic gems, she could not realize 
that the tide would soon leave little buat their 
summits visible. 

The others might waste their time in visiting 
the caves, but she made up her mind to gather 
wild asparagus from the very top of Asparagus 
Island itself, and pay a visit to the more easily 
accessible ‘‘ Devil’s Bellows” on her way. 

Her wild spirits seemed to infect Theo 
Martindale, and he went scrambling up the 
rocks with her, getting over such rough, slippery 
places that Admiral Lanyon, old sailor as he 
was, more than once called out to warn them 
to be careful. But Ethel only laughed. 

The towering black cliffs which lined the 
shore,and the fringe of white foam with which 
the restless waves continually adorned their 
feet, exercised a kind of fascination upon the 
emancipated school-girl—a fascination that was 
not altogether devoid of terror. 

And, meanwhile, Kate Killigrew was think- 
ing that this wes the very happiest day of her 
life. 

Many times before had she visited Kynance 
Cove, but never had its weird savage beauty 
struck her so forcibly as it did to-day. 

This might have been because the weather 
was fine, and she was in exceptionally good 
spirits; or it might have been because Sir 
Oriel Graystock showed his deep and strong 
regard for her in so many ways, and in such 
an unmistakable manner. 

That she liked her cousin Kate would have 
been very ready to admit, but she was not so 
well prepared to confess even to herself that 
she loved him. 


For she had only known him personally a | 


few days, and, though she had often heard of 
him, the impression left upon her mind by the 
reports that bad reached her was that he was 
hard, overbearing, and tyrannical, besides being 
graspingly selfish and intensely mean. 

That these reports had come from an un- 
friendly source, of course, she knew, and she 
could now judge for herself that most of the 
charges were unfounded; still the convictions 
of months cannot be eradicated in a day, and 
Kate was seriously alarmed at finding that 
she was very nearly in love with a man of 
whom such harsh things had been said. 

When a girl admits to herself that she is 
very nearly in love with a man, we may be cer- 
tain that she has not very far to go before she 
is quite so; while Sir Oriel himself was so far 
gone that only the dread of a refusal if he 
ventured to propose on so short an acquaint- 
ance kept him from speaking. y 

These “ two lovers lost in a dream” failed 
to take much notice of what became of their 
friends ; indeed, they seemed rather inclined to 
avoid the others, and they loitered about 
studying and admiring the wonderful beauties 
of the Cove from various points of view until 
one of the many tourists who were sight-seeing 
like themselves warned them that retreat 
would soon be cut off by the incoming tide. 

“Don’t let us lose any time,” said Kate, 
nervously, as she saw that her cousin was still 
inclined to loiter. “ You don’t know how 





treacherous the tide is here; whils we think 
we are quite safe, and have plenty of time 
before us, we may be surrounded with deep 
water, aud no boat can come to our help; 
indeed, I don’t think there is a boat on the 
coast nearer than Polpeer.” 

“Yet I fesl reluctant to leave this place,” 
replied Sir Oriel, glancing in mute admiration 
at the wild beauty around him. “I seem to have 


an uncomfortabie presentiment of evil, like a: 


cold chill upon me; I hope that nothing dis- 
agreeable is going to happen. Do you believe 
in presentiments ?” 

“TI believe that you and I will get a good 
drenching if we don’t get drowned, unless you 
come on faster,” said Kate, anxiously. 

Then, seeing she was really in earnest, her 
cousin quickened his steps, and the couple 
managed to reach a place of safety with 
nothing more serious to complain of ‘than a 
few splashes. 

“TI suppose the admiral or your aunt has met 
some friends,” remarked Sir Oriel, as he and 
Kate scrambled up the steep incline from the 
Cove towards the spot which bad been selected 
for the luncheon. 

She glanced in the direction indicated, and 
saw & group of people composed of some of her 
own party, and some strangers who were in 
conversation with them, and she said carelessly: 

“Yes; I wonder whom they have met— 
perhaps they are friends of mine, let us make 
haste and join them.” 

Sir Oriel sighed, but he had no reasonable 
objection to offer; and then the two cousins 
went on together to meet what might be an 
element of discord between them, and of danger 
to both of them. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
AN OLD LOVER. 


“Miss Karr, how charmed I am that we 
meet once again,” said a tall, handsome, mili- 
tary-looking man, as he took the young lady’s 
hand, and held it in a firm, warm pressure. 

“ Max!” exclaimed Kate Killigrew, in much 
surprise, and not without some little agitation. 
‘*T—I am almost out of breath with climbing 
this steep cliff,’ she gasped ; then, slowly re- 
covering, she introduced the stranger to her 
cousin as Herr von Rubenstein. 

The two men bowed as coldly and stiffly as 
if they had each swallowed a ramrod that re- 
fused to be digested, and then Kate asked : 

“Who is up there with my aunt besides our 
own party?” 

And she looked towards a group of people 
on the hill, for as yet she was still far from 
the top of the ascent, and the young German 
had come to meet her. 

“There is my sister, Bertha, and her friend, 
Madame Myer, and there is the Count von 
Krutzen. We had come here to see the lovely 
scenery, and lo! whom should we find seated 
on & block of stones, very sad, and with teara 
in her eyes, but Mrs. Lanyon.” 

‘** But how came you to know Mrs. Lanyon?’ ’ 
asked Kate, in surprise. ‘I had never heard 
of her when I met you three years ago.” 

“Three years! is it so long?” Then he 
sighed. But asno answer was madeto this re- 
mark he seemed to recollect himself, and said : 

“Mrs. Lanyon! Ah, yes. I knew her in 
London a long time ago. She fancied she 
could write books, and she was studying Ger- 
man, andI met her again in Germany. One 
does so often meet people one knows. The 
world is so small one cannot lose one’s self or 
one’s friends.” 

“Then you found Mrs. Lanyon just now 
shedding tears,” returned Kate, dryly. ‘Had 
she met with any misfortune?” 

“No, I think not, except that she was alone,” 
was the quiet reply ; ‘‘ but her tears soon gave 
place to smiles,” he went on, with veiled irony. 
‘And then her father came up to us, and I 
was introduced, and then I had the felicity of 
knowing that you were near me.” 

“Mrs. Lanyon’s father-in-law you mean, I 
suppose ?” said Kate, coldly. 
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Then she turned to Sir Oriel, and re- 
marked,— 

“Our y seems to be a good bit scat- 
tered. I hope none of them have been thought- 
less enough to remain in the Cove until the 
tide overtook them.” 

“ Surely not,” responded her cousin. 

But the bare suggestion made them turn to 
look back, and then an exclamation of terror 
escaped from Kate's lips. 

“ Look there!” she gasped ; ‘“‘ look over on 
Asparagus Island ; don’t you see a man anda 
woman there?” 

“Yes, I see them; they seem comfortable 
enough,” replied Sir Oriel, with a smile. 

“Comfortable!” groaned Kate, “‘ the water 
must now be many feet deep at the place 
where we got splashed, and there they are 
sitting quite unconscious of their situation. 
What is to be done?” 

“J don’t see what can be done, unless they 
wait for the next tide,” replied Sir Oriel, with 
a troubled look on his face. ‘‘ The top of the 
island can never be covered with water?” 

“I don’t know, but I suppose not,” was the 
doubtful reply; “and peppy the sea is now 
comparatively calm. Ah! here comes Mr. 
Fermor, perhaps he can tell us what to do.” 

A few minutes later Ralph Fermor joined 
them. 

He had been picking up some specimens of 
the beautifully veined serpentine, and had not 
observed what had become of the rest of his 
on till he recognized some of them on the 


ll. 

Then he had set off to join them. Kate’s 
question as to whether the great mass of rock 
in the centre would be covered by the tide 
made him turn to look at it. 

“No,” he replied, slowly; ‘I don’t think it 
is ever quite covered, but Martindale and Miss 
Lanyon ‘will be jolly miserable sitting up there 
without anything to eat or drink until the 
tide goes out again, but unless they get ina 
flurry, I should think they are safe enough; in 
any case, we can’t help them.” 

Then he turned to continue the ascent, and 
the others followed him, observing that the 
couple on the island were still seated in a kind 
of natural hollow, their faces turned seaward, 
and toall appearances as much at their ease as 
if they had been seated in a bower of roses a 
hundred miles away from old Oceanus and his 
tides, 

Kate avd her cavaliers soon reached the 
summit of the Tor Balk, or ** Tar Box,” as the 

le about there call the lofty hill which 
‘bounds Kynance Cove on the side towards the 
Lizard, and there they found Admiral Lanyon, 
with the two ladies temporarily in his charge, 
and the German ladies and gentleman to whom 
his daughter-in-law had introduced them. 

Kate Killigrew’s greeting of Bertha von 
Rubenstein was friendly though not effusive, 
and she was calmly polite to the other two 
members of their party,to whom she was 
formally introduced. 

She was about to speak of her anxiety with 
regard to the couple on the island whsn Miss 
Martindale said : 

“My dear Kate, I have ordered the servants 
to get the luncheon ready at once, and I have 
just been telling Fraulein von Rubenstein 
that we shall be very glad if she and her 
friends will join us. I remembered that the 
Rubensteins were friends of yours at one 
time;” she added in a lower tone. 

Kate’s face flushed painfally, but she bowed 
gracefally, intimating that the guests were 
welcome; but Sir Oriel Graystock could not 
help observing the start of surprise which 
Bertha von Rubenstein gave when the idea 
dawned upon her mind that Kate Killigrew 
was really the hostess on this occasion. 

Her anxiety about Theo and Ethel was too 
great, however, to allow Kate to sit down 
quietly with her friends and she anxious'y to!d 
the iral and Mrs. Lanyon what troubled 
her. The old sailor was as much worried at 
what he saw as she herself was, but Ethel’s 
mother, after looking coolly at her hopeful 
offspring through an opera glass, remarked: 








‘They'll get very hungry and very cold be- 
fore they can join us, but they are safe enough if 
they don’t lose their heads.” 

Then she turned to look at the luncheon 

which was being spread out upon the white 
cloth laid on the grass by the well-trained ser- 
vants, 
“Do you know we have been what you 
English call awfully sold by finding we could 
not get anything to drink that is more palate- 
able than tea or lemonade at that shed down 
there which the good people do call a refresh- 
ment room,” said Max von Rubenstein with a 
grimace as he caught sight of some golden- 
necked bottles in the hands of a servant. 

‘*Oh, we knew what to expect,” replied 
Kate ; ‘‘and we always take care to be well- 
provisioned when we come here; but I do 
wish we could communicate with those two on 
the rocks. I am so much afraid that Miss Lan- 
yon will get frightened and perhaps lose her 
presence of mind, and then we don’t know 
what migat happen.” 

“They do at last see the fix they are in,” 
said Sir Oriel, who had been intently watching 
the coup!e, “‘ and, by Jove, they mean to climb 
down the rock; what an absurd thing to do. 
They are perfectly safe where they are. Here 
Fermor, suppose we go down to the cove and 
ascertain if any help can be sent to them.” 

“ All right,” was the reply; and then the 
two young men set off at as rapid a pace as 
the nature of the ground would permit. 

“ Who is that gentleman?” asked Bertha 
von Rubenstein of Kate, as her eyes followed 
the young baronet. 

‘¢That is Sir Oriel Graystock, my cousin,” 
was the reply. 

‘‘Ah; @ pretty name; and he is rich, of 
course ?” was the next question. 

‘He is not poor,” was the reply, “but I 
don’t think he is very rich.” 

Kate Killigrew’s previous acquaintance with 
the Von Rubensteins was very simple. 

Three years ago, when she was between 
eighteen and nineteen, she had spent several 
months in a small German town with a distant 
relative of her mother’s. 

At this time, her sister, who was several 
years older than herself, and Mr. David Killi- 
grew, were both living; and Kate, instead of 
being « great heiress, was only possessed of a 
modest income of three hundred a year. 

Here she met the Von Rubensteins, who lived 
in an old half-ruined castle, and here poor 
Kate learnt the first sad lesson of love. 

At first all went smoothly enough, for Kate 
was believed to be much more wealthy than 
she really was, and Max was very genuinely 
in love with the fair English maiden; but 
when marriage came to spoken of, avd 
settlements were talked about, it became only 
too evident that the Von Rubensteins were 
bitterly disappointed ; and Max, yielding to the 
representations of his family, broke off the en- 
gagement, 

mmediately after this Kate returned to 
England, and then followed the death of her 
sister, in consequence of which she became 
possessed of the Grove ; and the death of other 
relations, particularly of old David Killigrew, 
had made her the possessor of landed property 
and money to a very considerable amount; so 
that she was now an exceedingly wealthy 
woman. 

Oddly enough, the Von Rubensteins had 
come across her namein connection with some 
mines; and as Max had failed to make a 
wealthy alliance in the interval, brother and 
sister both thought the chance of renewing the 
old engagement with Kate Killigrew might be 
worth trying. 

There had been nothing unpleasant in the 
rupture between the young people beyond the 
disagreeable question of money, and as Max 
had seemed to yield to his family, and to be a 
victim to the prudence of his relatives rather 
than to his own cupidity, he and his sister felt 
that they could seek out Kate and renew her 
acquaintance with a very good grace. 

5 Anas not intended to call at the Grove 
for a day or two, trusting tosome chance and 








informal meeting, though they scarcely expected 
_ meeting to come about se soon as it had 
one. 

Moreover, they were still to a certain extent 
doubtfu! about Kate’s actual position, for she 
might possess a few shares in mines, aud she 
might live at the Grove, and yet her fortane 
might not be a large one; so they had meant to 
be very cautious and to make full inquiries be- 
fore they took any decided step. 

The general aspect of affairs, however, as far 
as money was concerned indicated clear sailing, 
and Kate’s protestation carried no weight with 
it in Bertha von Rubenstein’s mind. 

Of course, Kate would protest that she had 
ceased to love Max; pride and self esteem de- 
manded that she should do so, and though 
Bertha felt vexed for the moment at Kate's 
retort that personal experience should have 
taught her that love was mortal, still she was 
not inclined to actively resent the remark. In- 
deed, she would have frankly admitted that the 
smallness of her dowry had been the cause of 
more than one proposed betrothment having 
fallen through. 

But meanwhile Max has rejoined the group, 
and has seated himself by the side of Mrs. 
Lanyon, with whom, unluckily for himself, he 
hnd years ago, before he knew Kate, carried on 
something more than a flirtation, and now they 
had met again; the fair widow was evidently 
intent upon reasserting her right to the undi- 
vided devotion of ber old admirer. 

Max von Rubenstein, however, was only 
talking with the widow so that he might the 
more easily watch Kate Killigrew’s face, and 
he muttered under his breath something like 
an imprecation as he saw the glance with 
which the young heiress greeted Sir Oriel as he 
came up to her and said: 

‘*T have made inquiries in the Cove and they 
say that nothing can be done at present to help 
Martindale and Miss Lanyon. ‘hey have sent 
a man to Polpeer for a boat, and at a certain 
state of the tide some of the people seem to 
think it may be possible to take them off, but 
most of the natives advise that they shall be 
left where they are until the tide goes down 

ain.” 

“ And serve them right, too,’ here interposed 
Mrs. Lanyon. ‘‘I hope Mr. Martindale will know 
better in future than to yield to that girl’s mad 
love of excitement,” 

“Really, Mrs. Lanyon, if I were Ethel’s 
mother I should be too anxious about her 
safety to think of finding fault with her at such 
a moment,” said old Miss Martindale severely. 

‘‘Her mother !” echoed Bertha, who, it is 
almost needless to observe hated the widow 
with a fine German spite. “Are you really the 
ene 19 of that young lady yonder, Mrs. Lan- 
yon?” 

* Yes,” was the mortified answer. 

** Ah me; how you English women do wear,” 
sighed the fair German; ‘I thought you were 
only a few years older than Max ; and to think 
that you might be his mother !” 

‘* Why don’t you say his grandmother,” re- 
torted Mrs. Lanyon, almost fiercely. 

But nobody took much notice of the widow’s 
mortification; but at this moment Mr, Fermor 
called attention to the approach of the boat 
which had been sent for from Polpeer, and 
once more the younger gentlemen of the party 
had to descend to the Cove to render what help 
they could to the two unfortunate Crusoes on 
Asparagus Island. 

he exclamation, “TI will stay with the 
ladies,” from Herr von Rubenstein brought a 
fierce frown to Sir Oriel’s faco and made him 
pause; but, before he had time to turn round 
Kate’s clear, but rather sarcastic voice saying, 
“The ladies would very much rather you 
didn’t, Max,” set her cousin’s mind at rest, and 
at the same time sent the young German down 
the hill with a flaming face, and ata rate of 
progress that soon carried him alead of Ralph 
Fermor and Sir Oriel. 
_( To be concluded in our neat. ) 





Durine the deluge Mr. Noah was in the habit 








of calling his wife an ark angel. 
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FACETIA, 


Incomz-Tax.—An extravagant wife. 

A conTEw?PoRARY gives'an account of a man 
who “ blew oat his brains after bidding: his 
wife good-bye with @ gan.” . 

“Pave yon, mother-inaw?” asked a manu 
of & discensotite-luoking person. “No,” he 
replied ; ‘‘ but I havea father in gaol.” 

Tue difference between a blonde.and a,loco- 
motive is that ove .bas. a light head and the 
other has a headlight. 

A yEWLy-mMaRRiep Jady was telling: ‘another 
how nicely her husband coulda write. “Oh, 
you should just see some of. his love-letters!” 

“Yes, I know,” was the freezing reply; “I’ve 
got a bushel of ’em in my trank.” 

For, Persons witn “ Massive” Jaws,—A-new 
chemical work contains an article on diazoor- 
thoamidoparatolueresulphonic acid. 

A man never realizes the beanties of this 
world till he drops two square inches of 
thoroughly buttered toast on the polished, side 
of a highly-glazed clean shirt-front, 

Wuex ® member of a local corporation 
wanted his picturain a heroic attitude, the 
arbist’ painted him in the act of refusing a 
drink. 

Ax Indian idol was recently found in 
Kansas. It ‘was made of earthenware, was 
brown in colour, has a handle, and will hold two 
qearts, 

Every man is fond of striking fhe nail on 
the head, but when it happens tobe Lis finger 
nail, his enthusiasm becomes wild and. in- 
coherent, 


Ir isa pitiful thing to hear a-young lady say 
something tastes like moustache cosmetic, and 
then change colour, and try to look uneoncerned 
and indifferent. 

Smyrrurmms, whose wife frequently sings, “Oh, 
for a thousand tongues!” can’t imegine what 
she wants with them, as he can hear her now 
allover a thirty-acre farm. , 


JoKE FOR Wasu-Day,—Mistress: “Why did 
you not answer the bell, Mary?” Mary: 
“Faith, mum, didn’t ye tell me ye had a ring- 
ing-machine? ” 

‘*Has the cooking book. any pictures? ” asked 
a young lady of a bookseller. **Notjone,” re- 
plied the dealer in books. ‘ Why,” exclaimed 
the witty miss, ‘‘ What is the use. of telling us 
how to make a diguer if you giveusno plates.” 

On tHe Tror.—Oid Gent.: “Well, but, 
my good inan. [ eculd never buy @ horse with 
legs like that.” .Gipsy Dealer: Wot?" Legs. 
Why, I thought you wanted a fast one, and 
you'll never see ‘is legs when 'e gits’a trottin.’ ” 

Sopn1a, sentimentally:-“ I dearly love to 
listen to the ticking of a clock. It seems to 
me that a clock has a language of ‘its own.” 
Mr. Smart: “ Yes, Sophia, the clock has a 
language—you might ray, a‘dial-ect.” 

“ Sammy, my son, don’t stand. fhere scratch: 
ing your head; stir your. stumps, or you’l 
make no progress in life.” “ Why, father, I've 
heard you say the only way to get along in this 
world was to scratch ahead” 

“WauRE are you going in such a hurry?” 
‘ Only back into the house a minute to change 
my pocket-book.” “ Change it?” ‘Ihad no 
idea the day was so hot. I started out with 
my sealskin. pocket-book.” 

‘‘ Wuar kind of little boys go to heaven ?” 
A lively four-year-old boy with kicking boots 
flourished his fist. ‘ Well, you may answer,” 
said the teacher. ‘‘ Dead ones,” the little fel- 
low shouted to the full extent of his lungs. 

Screntiric: ‘‘What did you say the con- 
ductor’s name was?” “ Glass—Mr. Glass,” 
“Oh, no!” ‘*But it is.” “Impossible! It 
can’t be.” ‘‘ And why not, pray?” “ Because, 
sir, glass is a non-conductor.”’ 

A Swzer Tutnc.— ‘Are you. going to take 
that ugly pug-dog with you again, Carrie?” 





asked Charles. “ I really believe you take him 
simply to make yourself look prettier by the 
contrast.” “Don't be jealous of poor Pug, 
Charlie,” replied,Carrie, . ‘‘ I'll take you,some 
time. when I want to look. especi hand- 
some,” ms. 

“‘ Ts is just mv luck,” said the gloomyman 
at the theatre. ‘“ Here's performance going 
that's so, bad it’s agonizing to witness, ana it’s 
the first-time in six months.that I hawen’t hed 
a woman with # bath-tub hat in front of me 
when I've been to the theatre.” 

Hostess : **Na,‘na,; Tam, nae muir whuskey 
the day: “Ye’ve had’s muckle’s ye can be trus- 
ted to eairy.”” -Tam: “ Hout’ awa’ wi” ye, 
wummen ! “It’s no’ me ’at’ll eairy it.) The 
powny’ll cairy me an’ the whusk¢y tae!” ” 

Jos Buaines thus explains (,s difference 
between the words “ mistake” and** blunder.” 
Tf a man puts down a poor umbrella and picks 
up a good one, it is a mistake; if he puts 
down a good umbrella and picks up a poor one, 
it is a blunder. 7 

Macavnay shaved very badly. He went to.a 
barber once, and, after an easy, shave, asked 
what he owed. The fellow, afraid of charging 
too dittle, replied, “Jash what you. generally 
give the man that shaves you, sir.” ‘‘I gene 
rally give, him twocuts on each check,” said 
the historian. diss 

Not Turve Sxeers 1x THE Winns!—A mem- 
ber of the Scotch School Board:recently began 
an address to rome children thus:—‘‘ Noo, ma 
bairns, we’re.a’ like ships—tome in the port, 
some oot in mid-ocean, an’ some near the 
haven, Ye’re just leavin’ the port; as for me, 
I’m half seas over.” 


“Gentriewen of the jury,” said an Trish 
barrister, ‘‘ it will be for you ‘to say whether 
this defendent shall be allowed to come ‘into 
court with unblushing footsteps, with the cloak 
of hypocrisy in his mouth, and draw three 
bullocks out of my client’s pocket with impu- 
nity.”"" The gentlemen of the jury said he 
shouldn’t. 

Litrtre Bobby, who talks slang for the whole 
family, said to his father. the other night, 
‘There are fixed stare, ain’f there?” To 
which the father replied, “ Yes, Bobby.” And 
the young rascal asked, ‘‘ Are they ‘ well fixed,’ 
papa?” 

An Irish carriage driver made a very happy 
and characteristic reply the other day, A 
gentleman had replied to Pat’s.‘* Want .a.ear- 
riage, sir?” by saying, ‘‘No, I am -able: to 
walk ;” when Pat rejoined, ‘* May your honour 
be able, but seldom willing.” 


An American tourist was visiting Naples, and 
saw Vesuvius during an eruption. “Have you 
anything like that in the New World?” was 
the questio 1 of’ an Ftalian spectator. “No,” 
replied “ont' hat, “ but I guess we have # mill- 
dam that would put it out in ‘five‘minutes !” 

A Mystery Expiarvep.—‘ Lawrence, my 
dear,” caid -his wife, wreathed.in smiles. . ‘‘t 
wish you had been to church this morning. 
Mr. Jones was very interesting, and when he 
prayed for the .abgent ones—” “ Well, - that 
accounts for it, then. I haven’t caught sucha 
string of fish for a year as I did this morn- 
ing.” 

A youne lady admitted to her mother that 
her beau had kissed her on the cheek. “ And 
what did you do?” asked the old lady in a 
tone of indignation, ‘ Mother,’ said the young 
lady, ‘‘I cannot tell an untroth. I turned 
the other cheek.” 


“Don’r you think we ought to separate our 
husbands?” said a lady to her friend. ‘* Do 
you not see how excited they have become? 
They are beginning to call each other ‘ ox’ and 
‘ass’ and all sorts of nasty things.” “Oh, no!” 
was thecalmreply, “Let them go on; theyhave 
known each other for more than twenty years, 
and ought to kuow what they are talking 
about.” 

‘*Yus,” said the landlady, in speaking of a 
decéasc d lodger, ‘‘ Yes, we sh=1l miss him ; for, 


for each other. 





notwithstanding he had a.toueh of. fexacity, 
and a temper that kindled with velocity, yet 
his verbosrty, although: it inclined te ponder- 
osity, and. wes,never. relieved, by luminosity, 
cften excited jocosity, in spite of hig pompo- 
sity.” ’ 

He was making a call, and they were talking 
of laternturei' “ Lhe Pilgrim's Progress,” she 
remarked, “ always seems to me-painfal, Of 
course you are familiar: with Bunyai ?” He 
said he had one on each foot, and they bothered 
hinx a gocd deal. Bu} 

Dean Stanuey used to say that,’ mtil ‘his 
Yrarriags, he had never really lived. A Lan- 
casbire man says that until his marriage he 
lived like a fighting-cock. His wife overheard 
him make this remark one day, and after thet 
he lived more like a‘fighting-cock ‘than ever. 

“Flow beautiful is the language of flowers!” 
exclaimed Miss. Posigush, “Which is your 
favourite flower, Mr. Smart?” ‘Corn-flour,” 
said. Smart, sententiously. Miss Posigush 
thinks there are some persons without a par- 
ticle of sentiment in their gouls, 

An old woman who had been reading,» fear. 
falaccount of a. man who had been murdered, 
met a neighbour, to. whom she. began. telling 
the story, entering into particulars,with hor- 
rible minutsness, ‘‘ Whit paper was that in?” 
inquired the neighbour. ‘*Nae paper.at a’; it 
was a. book it was in.” “Tootse—geh. awa’ wi’ 
ye!. It’s been a novel ye’ve been, readin’.” 
‘‘ Noyel or no novel,’ said the old. woman, “the 
man’s lost his life ony way.” 

A Forrune-TsuueR was arrested im’ Paris, 
and. carried before the Tribunal of Correctional 
Police, ‘You know how toread:fortunes ?’ said 
the President, a maniof igreat: wit,/but rather 
fond of a joke for a magistrate, “I do sir,” 
said the sorcerer, “In this case, said the 
President, “ you Know the judgment we:intend 
to pronounce?” “Centainly.” “ What will 
happen to you?” “ Nothing,” “ You are sure 
of that?” “ Yes; you will acquit:me.” “Ac- 
quit you?” “ Lherg:is' no doubt» about it.” 
“ Why?” “Because, sir, if it had beeneyour 
intention to condemn me, you would not have 
added irony to misfortene.” The :Presiident, 
disconcerted, turned.to-his brother judges, and 
the sorcerer was discharged. 


BUTTERFLYS. 


Tae man who iz all branes and no morality 
iz simply a fuct klass demon. 

Men ov great, genius often akt like Innatiks, 
but there never waz one known to be insano 
yet—krazy pecple hav fu branes. . 

The wittyest things ever sed hay surprised 
the one who sed them: az mutch az those who 
heard them, , ' 

He who repents ov:a.ein iz a stronger man 
than he who never committed it. 

The mistakes, ov the hed: should be: sigidl 
correkted ;, thoze ey the. heart should «be dels 
with caushusly. ets 

When a:woman’s branes: leaves her heart 
and goes to her hed, she iz az unsetiiedvazx 
setting hen whoze nest haz been ‘broken mp. 

A hipokrit iz.a pkool; he could! be: honest for 
haff the price it kosts him to be dishonest. 

The richest man iz the one who: gits the 
most out ov the money he.spends; the pooress 
iz the. one who gits the least. 

A wan may never bav loved (a dowbiful 
case), but having loved once, he never kan tor- 
get.it. + 
The principal lesson that religion teaches iz 
humility, and it iz the hardest one to learn. 

Tru luv. haz a downcast eye and an 
impediment in its speech. 

Women are angels or demons, just about az 
man makes them. 

How menny people do yu. think: there are 
now in, the -world “ho, if they should die:to- 
morrow, it would be..impossibie: ‘to fill) their 
places? Not four, 

Thare are coquets amung men’ az often az 
amung women, and itiz.phun to see them trap 


JosH Brn.ines; 


TMA PRR RSP am: 


mam annagieny sieves 
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SOCIETY. 


Ar Windsor Castle arrangements are shortly 
to be made for lighting portions of the palace 
with the electric light. 

Tre Marquis of Lorne and the Princess 
Louise have returned to Quebec from New 
Brunswick, where they have been on a fishing 
excursion. 

Tae Douxe AND Doucnsss or Arsany, although 
they have been living in retirement.sinee their 
marriage, have won all hearts in theneighbour- 
hood of Claremont by reason of their invari- 
able kindness and hospitality. Last week 
they entertained 350 of the school children 
of Esher, and themselves helped: to serve and 
amuse their visitors. After these little ones 
had been regaled plentifully on tea and eat- 
ables of all kinds, the Duchess presented each 
child with a suitable gift selected from a large 
variety of toys specially imported by her 
Royal Highness from Nuremberg. 

Ar Lady Esmé Gordon’s dance the other 
night, through mistake, no band arrived. The 
Dowager Marchioness of Huntley, Countess of 
Lindsay, Lady Harlech, and others overcame 
the difficulty by taking turns at the piano, and 
the ball-was a great success. 

Ar the Archbishop of Canterbury's Inst 
garden party at Lambeth Palace much interest 
was excited by the appearauce of a Maori 
chief, whose face was elaborately tattooed ‘all 
over, while featherscomposed his original head- 
drees. 

Mr. Oscar Wipe is to be married. The 
bride expectant is. Miss Howe, daughter of 
Mrs. Julia M. Howe, and one of the moss 
beautiful of American belles. The marriage 
is not to take. place until after the Japanese 
tour of the poet of beauty, and will in all 
probability be postponed until after the next 
lecturing tour in America. 

Tue youngest danghter of Baron Meyer de 
Rothchild, who is betrothed to Prince Alex- 
ander of Wagram (grand nephew of Berua- 
dotte), has, it is stated, annouvced her inten- 
tion of embracing the Roman Catholic religion, 
which is that of her fiancé, on the day preced- 
ing her marriage, 

On Monday, 24th July, at St. Peter’s Church, 
Eaton-square, Was sclemnised the marriage of 
Lord Westbary with Lady Agatha Tollemache, 
youngest daughter of Lady Huutingtower and 
sister of the Karl of Dysart. The bride wore 
ivory-white satin Duchesse, trimmed with 
Brussels lace and pearls; and over a veil of 
thesame a wreath of natural orange flowers. was 
fastened to the hair by diamond sters; she 
carried a bouqnet of wiite flowers. The brides- 
maids were costizmes of cream lace over pale 
pink satin; the skirt was edged with a box- 
plaiting, azd the lace drapery was slighily 
drawn upon the left side and canght with a 
large bow and ends; of pink satin; the bodice, 
pointed back and front, was.covered with lace, 
and finished with a pink satin sash. They 
wore veils of the same Jace as that on their 
dresses, and wreaths of pink flowers; a claster 
of the same intermixed with maidenhair fern 
being fastened at their throats. Hach wore a 
pearl arrow brooch, with the monogram of the 
the bride and bridegroom in diamonds, sur- 
mounted by a coronet, and carried a bouquet 
of pink flowers. Lady Huntingtower wore 
raby-striped saiin, draped with old point lace, 
and bonnet to match. Lady Aveland’s was a 
dress of pale green satin, with white bonnet 
beaded with pearls, trimmed with white 
feathers, and having black velvet strings ; and 
the Hon. Evelyn Willoughby wore a flowered 


satin skirt, the bodice and drapery being of | 
or the beet tops have been chopped and returned 


cream nun’s cloth, much trimmed with lace, 
and looped here and there with flots of olive- 
green satin ribbon; a white bonnet completed 
a very graceful toilette. Soon after the brealk- 
fast the newly-wedded pair took their depar- 
ture for Scotland. The presents were nume- 
1008, and included handsome jewellery and 
plate. , 





STATISTICS. 


Our Trapvr.—The total value of exports end 
imports for 1881 was £694,105,264, a8 against 
£697,644,031 in 1880, 

Eprrse@ Forest.—-Of the total acreage of the 
forest ascertained by the Commissioners in 
1887—over 6,000 acres—5,531 acres have been 
purchased by the Corporation and are dedi- 
cated to the publjic, while about 532 acres re- 
main enclosed, partly under conditions pre- 
venting building, and thus tending to enhance 
the value of the forest as an open space, The 
aggregate purchase money paid for the 5,531 
aeres, now. public property, is £189,012. In 
addition £21,892 have been spent in extin- 
guishing rights of lopping trees, with a view 
to prevent the disfigurement of the forest, and 
the hereditary Lord Warden of the forest has 
reecived £300 as compensation. A sum of 
£8,000 has been paidby the Corporation to 
secure the addition, to the forest of the woods, 
ponds, and heronry of old Wanstead-park. Some 
£2,000 has been spent in printing the notes of 
proceedings during the arbitration, and £33,489 
in law proceedings, The grand total of ex- 
pense thus reached is £256,275. , Although this 
seems a large sum, it will be found to represent 
a cost of less than £50 an acre, 


GEMS. 


——— 


Kryp words are the bright.:flowers of earthly 
existence; use them, and especially around 
the fireside circle. They are the jewels be- 
yond price, and powerful,.to heal the wounded 
heart and make the weighed-down spirit glad. 

Lirz is like a game of ehess ; each one holds 
his rank according to his quality ;. but, when 
tho game is ovér; kings, queens, knights and all 
are thrown into one common box, 








HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Jams and Jetiuins. should be poured into the 
pots the moment they are taken off the fire, by 
which meansg.a sort of skin forms upon the top 
in cooling, which, if not broken, will keep out 
the air. 

Friep Tomators,—Cut the tomatoes in slices 
without skinning, pepper and salt them; then 
sprinkle a little flour over them, and fry in 
butter until brown. Put them on a hot platter, 
and pour a little cream into the butter and 
juice. “When boiling hot pour ovcr the toma- 
toes. This dish is -very: nice served with 
birds. aa 

Cooxina .Spiyacu, EnohisH. anp FRENcH 
Fasnion.—Pick the spinach carefully of weeds 
and stalks, and wash it» thoroughly threugh 
seyeral waters, About fourteen quarts’ of 
spinach will be sufficient for five or six persons. 
Put this quantity into a very large sancepan, 
with about half a pint:of boiling water and 
three heaped teaspoonfuls of ‘salt. Press it 
down frequently with a large spcon, that it 
maybe done equally. In about ten minutes it 
will be perfectly tender ; then drain it through 
a colander, pressing until quite dry, and chop 
it finely. Putit now into a small saucepan 
with an ounce of butter and a seasoning of 
pepper ; stir the whole over a fire until quite 
hot; then put it on a hot dish, and garnish 
with sippets of toasted bread or slices of hard 
boiled eggs. Poached eggs are also frequently 
served with spinach, when they should be laid 
on the top. Lemon juice or white vinegar is 
considered an.improvement. Either spinach 
or beet tops may be dressed with cream after 
the French fashion. Thus, after the spinach 


to the fire in a small saucepan with a little 
melted: butter, add-half a pint of cream, which 
has been previously boiled to prevent curdling, 
and simmer for five minutes; just before re- 
moving from the fire add a small teaspoonful 
of powered sugar, and a very little grated nut- 
meg. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





A Swiss watchmaker has made a. watch 
which he claims will run several years without 
winding, A box containing two of his watches 
entrusted to the authorities of Vonvey on 
January 19, 1879, has recently been opened, 
and the watches were found going. 

A cAPmLARY museum is being formed at 
Tours by an industrious hairdresser, who is 
collecting the locks of celebrities for the vene- 
ration of our descendants. He points out that 
® lock of hair is one of the most enduring 
memorials, as it neither decays nor materially 
changes colour. Each tress, however smail, 
is to be tied with gold-thread and suspended ‘in 
a glass case, its authenticity being guaranteed 
by the signatare of the former owner, counter- 
signed by the Tours Municipality to prevent de- 
ception. ° 

Wauat is 4 Strawperry?—No one, we sup- 
pose, in these deys of popular: lectures. and 
elementary handbooks, neods to be to'd’ that 
what we.call the fruit of the strawberry is not 
the fruit, but the receptacle or cushion on 
which the fruit is placed, the fruit being in 
reality the herd little brown nuts which, if we 
condescend to notice them a all, wo usually 
call seeds. But while the fruit nemains—to 
ordinary ideas—unfruitlike, the receptacle be- 
comes fleshy and juicy and red, and@ acquires 
the flavour which induced old Isaak Walton to 
say that God could without doubt have made a 
yg berry, but equally without doubt never 

id. 


Wauat tat Taoms Dors.—Have you noticed 
thai when you want to take hold of anything— 
a bit of thread, we will say—that it is always 
the thumb who puts himself forward, and that 
he is always, on gne side by himself, while the 
rest. of the fingers are on the other? If the 
thninb is not helping, nothing stops in your 
hand, and you.don’t know what to do with it. 
Try, by way of experiment, fo carry your spoon 
to your mouth without-putting your thumb to 
it, and you will see what a long time it will 
take you to get through with a poor little plate- 
ful of broth.. The thumb is placed iz such a 
manner on your hand that it ean face each of 
the other fingers; one after the other or all 
together, as you please, and by this we are 
enabled to grasp, as with a pair of pincers, all 
objects, whether large or small. Our hands 
owe their perfection of usefulness to this happy 
arrangement, which has been bestowed on no 
other animal except the monkey, our nearest 
neighbour. 

Common Errors.—What absurd mistakes we 
make in our drees and habits! Many people 
brush their teeth in the morning, ten or twelve 
hours after they have partaken of food; yet, 
clearly, the proper time to cleanse the'teeth is 
after a meal, othervise the operation is 
performed for beautify ns and not for cleansing 
the teeth. Then, our clothing is very absurd. 
In this climate, where throat and lung diseases 
are particularly prevalent, we expose the 
throat to the cold night air with but slight 
protection, while we cover it securely in the 
daytime. Women, who suffer from catarrhs 
and colds in the head, wear hats which are 
purely ornamental and afford no protection. 
They put warm clo'hing over the body and 
are generally insufficiently clad about the 
limbs. The weight of their clothes is on the 
hips instead of on the shoulders, which has a 
tendency to aggravate all the diseases peculiar 
to the sex. Instead of wearing shoes to 
protect the feet, high-heeled abominations are 
worn, which cripple the movements and plague 
the wearer with bunions and corns. Again, 
in the matter of food and sleep. In all the 
animal creation sleep follows feeding, and in 
warm countries people take a siesta afer a 
meal; but the modern man and woman dash 
from the dinner table to the theatre, ball, or 
club, and bring all their powers of mind to 
bear at a time when the process of digestion 
and assimilation is going on. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





B. T. J.—The coat-of-arms of William, Prince of 
Orange, was an escutcheon quartered first and fourth 
with arms of England, three lions pessant (walking), and 
France, three r de lis, in q ; second, arms of 
Scotland, and third, Irish arms. An inescutcheon, or 
small shield within the large one surmounting all the 
q over corners, mee at centre, containing 
a lion rampant (erect on his hind , as if for attack). 


L. N.—If you intend to.study the Italian , it 
would be best te take a regular course under the tuition 
of some experienced teacher of that e. any 


French, German, and Italian, without a teacher; but in 
order to obtain a thorough knowledge of a language it is 
absolutely necessary that you should be taught by one 
who is thoroughly conversant with the subject. Before 
learning a language like Italian it would better, in 
our opinion, to endeavour first to thoroughly master your 
native tongue—English. 

Dow Juan.—The ane and most complete method 
of i of which we are cognizant is the follow- 
ing :— ide yourself with a quantity of the best 
whiting ; put it on a plate, and have ready some clean 
warm water and a flannel rag, which dip into the water 
and — nearly dry. Then take as much whiting as 
will adhere to it and apply to the painted ce, when 
a little rubbing will remove all traceof dirt. Afterwards 
wash the part well with clean water, rubbing it dry with 
_— h i aus eneliaa bs i} looks as 
well as when first a > out any injury to the 
most delicate colours. 

Bess Brown.—l. The following are the distances, in 
round numbers, of the planets and planetoids from the 
sun: Mercury, 37,000,000 miles ; Venus, 69,000,000 miles ; 
the earth, 92,000,000 miles ; Mars, 145,000,000 miles ; 
Jupiter, 494,000,000 miles ; Saturn, 906,000,000 miles ; 
Uranus, 1,822,000,000 miles ; and Neptune, 2,854,000,000 
miles, The distance of the moon from the earth is 
240,000 miles ; and its diameter is 2,153 miles. 2. The 
diameter of the planet Mercury is 2,950 miles ; of Venus, 
7,800 miles ; the earth, 7,912 miles; Mars, 4,100 miles ; 
Jupiter, 88,640 miles ; Saturn, 75,000 miles ; Uranus, 
34,500 miles; Neptune, 37,500 miles; the sun, 882,000 





R. W. 8.—The mistake was the author’s, and has been 
corrected as you have no doubt observed. 

Lizziz J.—We give the list you desire—the twelve 
months and the precious stones which are believed to 
influence them, and the significance of each stone. 
January, garnet, fidelity to promise ; February, amethyst, 
control of the passions; March, bl-odstone, courage and 
discretion; April, sapphire, repentance, al-o diamond, 
innocence; May, emerald, mt June, agate, long 
life and health ; July, ruby, oblivion and grief; August, 
sardonyx, conjugal felicity ; September, chrysolite, pre- 
servation from folly ; October, aqua marine, misfortune, 
and opal, hope ; November, topaz, friendship ; December, 
turquoise, success. 

Loiuiz.—1l. In making a present to a gentleman a 
lady should be yo by his tastes and surroundings. 
Some article of her own handiwork is preferable. 2. 
In the language of flowers, the tea rose means always 
lovely. 

Bert.—1. The gentleman would most likely pronounce 
the tiest weman to be the belle of the ball; while 
the es would probably give the palm to the one who 
was the best dressed. 2. An engagement is not usually 
attended with any ceremony. If a gentleman poses 
to a lady, and she is inclined to accept him, she refers 
him to her father or guardian, to whom he explains his 

and is generally questioned about his means, &c. 
If the father or guardian considers him to be a suitable 
person to be engaged to his daughter or ward, permission 
is given, and the engagement ring is usually privately 
presented. 

Lirttz Wire.—We would advise, for your spare room, 
a blue ingrain carpet, with a low bedstead, square dres- 
sing-case, and cane-bottom chairs, of light maple. If 
there isan arm chair, it may be covered with a dainty 
pattern of blue cretonne. You should use a white 
counterpane and dress your dressing-case in white Swiss 
and blue. If you have Swiss or lace curtains, put a 
straight valance of the blue cretonne across the top. If 
vou prefer walnut furniture, = matting and rugs on 
the floor and the room in red, using red Turkish 
towelling for the bed-spread, window valances and up- 
tolstering of the chairs. 

Amy.—Either a black kid slipper or a satin boot or 
slipper to match the dress is worn for dancing ; _ rs, 
however, are preferred. Your party dress should be 
short. All dancing dresses are now made short. Dresses 
for dinners and receptions, on the contrary, should have 
trains. Ball dresses have no sleeves—just a puff or fall 
of lace at most—and are low or square at the neck. 
While you are away you can use mitts to match your 
iress, instead of gloves. They are quite fashionable, 
and are preferable, in summer, to gloves, for those ladies 
who, like yourself, have reason to complain of the ex- 
sessive perspiration of their hands. 

JvuLta.—The lines 

The rose is fairest when ‘tis budding new, 
And hope is brightest when it dawns from fears. 
The rose is sweetest washed with morning dew, 
And love is loveliest when embalmed in tears, 
are by Sir Walter Scott. 

Avura.—Apply bruised or macerated geranium leaves 
to the sore, changing the poultice twice daily, and after 
afew days wash frequently ina weak solution of car- 
police acid. If the cut is clear of inflammation, a daily 
dressing of vassaline or of balsam of copaiba will be 
efficacious, 





O. N. R.—If you will open tinned fruits, and vege- 
tables (in particular) one hour previous te using, and 
turn the contents into an earthen dish, you will find ita 
seaehtanpuevemest. The “‘ airless” ta-te will then have 

ime to pass away.—If your piece of beef w six 
pound, cook it for te minutes if you wish it :are, or 
one hour and a half if you wish it well done ; that 
sllow ten minutes to a pouud for rare roast beef an 
fifteen minutes to a and for roast beef well done. 
Dredge with flour, and baste often with the drippings. 

Beauty.—We do not believe in the use of cosmetics 
and washes, and we would not, if we could, tell you how 
to use oor Serene 80 as a, Oe <= 
cheneee at the years make. you would keep 
youthful in a nee plenty of sleep and exercise, 
sunshine and air, and do not ind in any excesses of 
diet or dissipation. Passionate grief, moodiness, violent 
anger, and all strong feelings make ravages upon the 
face that age one more than years. 

Mitxiz.—1. You can get the fron-rust out of 
your ‘‘ white Victoria lawn dress” by applying oxalic 
Set dipecd tour fuger in ‘werer.” Expose tse apets ts 

rst dipped your finger in water. Expose the spots 

the sun for a few hours, and then rinse them thoroughly 
in clear cold water. 2. Since you have the choice of 
your “pay,” and want a leather bag, ask your friend to 
get you a@ square-cornered one. These are the newest 
‘or travelling bays. 8. Pour a quart of boiling water 
over half an ounce of loaf sugar, and half an ounce of 
cream of tartar (buy this at the drug store), and the 
yellow rind of a lemon. When this is cool, strain it 
and set it on the ice. You will find this an excellent 
summer drink, and it will cure the tendency to heat rash 
of which you complain, 


A WOMAN'S HEAFT. 


I don’t pretend to understand 
A woman's heart. I only know 
It can be sweet, and kind, and true, 
And can be like the snow. 


When I was young, and sirens. and gay, 
When Fortune smiled in Life’s bright morn, 
My dainty little love was cold, 
And laughed my vows to scorn. 


Now, when I lie, a feeble wreck, 
And proudly look another way, 

She comes and cries : “I love you; let 
Me be your wife, I pray!” 


I don’t pretend to understand 

A woman’s heart ; but I will say, 
I would not shenee ™ or os wife 

For yours, sir, any day 
A. D. 

Jennie Diver.—Line your cabinet with dark maroon 
or olive-coloured satine or plush. Do not use anything 
me 2 — lustre oe it. ae poe of Parian 
marble a of an; e-hued_ statuary arran, 
curtains or tolia of some Toh dark colour. You will 
surprised to see how much more effectively statuary 
and statuettes will ornament r room when they are 
thrown into full relief by a Tackgrient of dark drapery. 
In arranging your ornaments avoid arranging them 
pairs, or in masses. 

Jenny Driver.—Some persons are in the habit of 
dwelling upon, and practi weantiyts 5 ong, Se in- 
jury they receive at the ds. of o' ey thus 
render themselves wen | disagreeable to those into whose 
ears they are continually — their complaints ; and 
at the same time jure themselves in the esti- 
mation of such, whilst they are contributi very much 
to their own misery. Hew much r would 
it be were such persons to bury their little troubles ; or, 
at least, to keep them entirely out of sight! It is to be 
presumed that they do not sufficiently reflect upon the 
true nature of their conduct, else they would certainly 
be more careful to avoid it than they are. 

In Parn.—l. Nervous headache arises from disorder of 
the stomach, and particular attention should be to 
the diet and exercise. — temples lonally 
with a little ether will remove the pain. 2. Forneuralgia, 
a sponge or a CS of flannel, dipped in boiling water 
and applied as as it can be borne over the site of the 

n, will often allay its severity, or remove it altogether. 
severe a medical man should be consulted. 

Mapame.—To “ cross the Rubicon ” signifies the taking 
of an irremediable step—the adoption of some decisive 
measure from which it is im: ble to draw back. It 
was a small river crossed by Julius Caesar when he passed 
beyend his own territory, and burnt his boats, so that 
there was no possible escape if defeated. 

Beatrice.—Amelia means “lovable ;” James, ‘‘ deceit- 
ful; ” Richard, “‘ rich-hearted ;” Peter, ‘‘ a rock ;” Susan, 
or Susanna, “‘a lily.” 

Cera.— The distress would be illegal, but pay the rent 
within the timed named. 

R. D. J.—There is nothing supernatural in the Will o’ 
the Wisps or Jack o’ Lanterns sometimes seen late at 
night in swampy districts ; but it is well for you when 
benighted you do not mistake them for Jights from a 
cottage, and bend your steps towards them. These 
lights are ep ae by phosphuretted hydrogen gas, 
which rises from stagnant water, and probably oziginates 
in dec «ying animal matter. 

Juxo.—In women who have an extremely small 
mouth, there is seldom observed that amiableuess of dis- 
position and character which is so frequently found in 
those who have a handsome mouth of moderate size. It 
would seem that too small a mouth indicates a weakness 
which degenerates into effectation. And eyen some 
females who have an ordinary mouth, when they are 
going to be affected, always begin by cc*tracting that 
part. 





Rosa F.—These are the crowned heads of Europe at 
the present writing :—Victoria, Queen of the United 
os of Great Britain and Ireland, and Empress of 

ndia; Francis Joseph I., Emperor of Austria, King of 
Hungary and Bohemia ; Leopold II., of Belgium ; 
Christian [X., King of Denmark; Willi.m I., Em r of 
Germany (and under Germany come Louis II., King of 
Bavaria ; Albert, King of Saxony ; and Charles, King of 
Wurtemburg) ; George I., King of Greece; William III., 
King of Holland ; Humbert L., King of Italy ; Dom Luis 
a King of Portugal; Charles I., King of Roumania ; 
Alexander III., Emperor of Russia; Oscar II., King of 
Scandinavia (Swedev and wren Milan Obernovitch 
IV., King. of Servia; Alphonso XII., King of Spain ; 
Abdul Haniid II., Sultan of Turkey. 

Sorrow’s Crown.—When a woman marries @ man 
she descends to his rank. and does not elevate him to 
her own. Therefore your husband's relatives hive be- 
come your equals, and you ought not to object to as- 
sociate with them, as long as they are respectable and 
well-behaved. You have evidently displeased your hus- 
band, and much of his present cunduct is occasioned by 
your own. 

Lizzie.—1l. If you are the eldest unmarried daughter’ 
ycu should have “‘ Mtss Jones” engraved in script upon 
your visiting cards; if you have an elder sister not 
married, you should have “‘ Miss Mory Jones.” 2. A 
widow is not expected to return her calls until after one 
year. A lady whoisin mourning for any other relative 
than a husband ‘may return calls in six months’ time. 
8. It is as fashionable now-a-days to send wedding-cards 
and, indeed, all invitations, by post as by messenger. 

Dora.—The flower language of the pink is : Carnat‘on, 
woman's love; double red pink, pure and ardent love ; 
single pink, pure love ; white pink, ingenuousness, talent. 
The language of red clover is industry ; of white clover, 
think of me; of honeysuckle, generous and devoted affec- 


tion. The rose has too many meanings to here quote— ~ 


each kind and colour having its language. A full blown 
rose over two buds means secrecy, and moss rosebud 
confession of love.—If the gentleman is not wholly to your 
taste, even though distantly related, treat his overtures 
as you deem best, not 1s he demands. 

Jessiz _R.—We cannot tell you of ‘‘ any sure cure” for 
the whooping couch, but we can recommend a remedy 
which will greatly alleviate the disease, and if ap 
plied in the earlier stage will modify it so much that the 
child will suffer no more than from a simple cough and 
cold. Evaporate, slowly, over gas or a spirit lamp, a 
weak solution of carbolic acid in the room where the 
children who have the couyh, or have been exposed to it, 
are asleep or at play. The room must be tightly closed, 
and the evaporation of the acid should continue for half- 
an-hour, twice a day, until all the symptoms of whoop- 
ing are conquered. 

Ned F.—In accordance with the latest fashion decrees 
a gentleman does not pay for the wedding cards, nor 
have anything to do with the wed arrangements ex- 
cept to choose his best man, furnish the cl man’s fee, 
and the wedding ring, and one carriage in which himself 
and bride, after the ceremony, are driven to the station 
or to the place where they are to spend their honeymoon, 
Upon the morning of the wedding, he sends a bouquet 
to the bride and each bridesmaid, if they are to carry 
bouquets, and he may—if he chooses—send a gift to 
each bridesmaid upon the day previous to the wedding. 
Of course he makes a present to the bride. 

ALutz.—Gentlemen use black-edged stationery as long 
as they wear mourning. You had much better not ask 
the young lady te correspond with you. As you are 
already engaged you owe it both to your betrothed and 
to the young lady in question not to win th: latter’s 
love. You might mean all right and yet drift into an 

hat would cause much sorrow and heart- 


Lixpa.—The numbers are in print. Try this recipe to 
remove your sunburn and freckles, and to beautify the 
skin ; put a quantity of elder flowers into a jug; pour 
boiling water on them; let the mixture stand for twenty- 
four hours, and strain through muslin. Wash the face 

this every morning. We have no formal “ fashion 
editor,” but can give you all the nécessary information 
about the dress for the happy event; when the time is 
near write us. 

Awina.—When your little girl wears a sacque or flannel 
suit let her wear with it a white mull tie, tucked or 
trimmed with lace at the ends. These are “ay > 
for little girls from three to twelve years old. ey 
should be about a yard and an eighth long, and tied ina 
wide bow-knot, the broad loops and broad ends being of 
equallength. Use piqué, coloured linen, flannels, Cheviots 
and plaid’ for your children’s summer suits. A ‘* valance,” 
in dressmakers’ parlance, means a wide, scant, straight 
ruffle or flounce, 
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